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ANSWERING A LONG OVERDUE NECESSITY 


Le 


Oe Dictionnaire 


Gfontarl 





de la LANGUE FRANCAISE 
au CANADA 


Based on Littré-Beaujean’s Dictionary of the French Language and 
completed by Prof. Louis-Alexandre Belisle, for ten years teacher of 
Business French at Laval University School of Commerce, author of 
several teaching manuals and translator of more than 17 technical 
books. Professor Belisle added more than 12,900 modern words and 
definitions, 4,300 French-Canadian words and acceptions, and some 
2,200 new acceptions of existing French words to the Littré-Beaujean 
Dictionary. 


This NEW FRENCH-CANADIAN DICTIONARY Contains: 


@ Current French words and definitions corresponding to those given 
by the best and most recent dictionaries published in Paris. 


PLUS— 


@ Words coined by French-Canadians and acceptations peculiar to 
their language of words normally used in France. 
All typically French-Canadian words and acceptions are clearly 
identified by a fleur-de-lis to preclude any confusion. Examples 
are given wherever useful, illustrating by current French-Canadian 
expressions the way each word acquired its particular meaning. 
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Hundreds of Universities, Colleges and High Schools in Canada and 
the U.S.A. already have this unique dictionary in their Teachers’ 
Library. Price $25.00 less usual discount. 


BELISLE, EDITEUR—2 et 4, rue St-Jacques—QUEBEC 2, P.Q. 


Im Wandel 


der Jahre, Revised 
by Harold von Hofe 


Holt is proud to announce that a revised edition of Professor Harold 
von Hofe’s reader for beginners is now available. Im Wandel der 
Jahre has deservedly become one of the most popular and widely 
used German readers: the revised edition is sure to increase the 
length of an impressive list of adoptions by schools and colleges. One 
reason for the success of the book is that its author is capable of 
writing a simple style of German that is yet thoroughly natural and 
agreeable. The topics covered in the six chapters of the book are in- 
herently interesting, and are enhanced by the way they are told. The 
evolution of the German language, student life in Berlin, travel in the 
historic cities of Germany — these are but a few of the subjects stu- 
dents will learn about while developing their reading abilities, In 
addition to the readings there are carefully prepared teaching aids. 
questionnaires, marginal notes, and an end vocabulary. There are 
also many photographs and other illustrations closely related to the 
readings: students can therefore see for themselves many of the 
places and people mentioned in the text. But perhaps the most 
important of all the features of this reader is that it gives the be- 
ginning student a faithful, illuminating picture of aspects of German 
culture and civilization that will become more familiar to him as 


i 
he continues his study of German. 


Henry Holt &Co.Inc. 


383' Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





THE FINEST MODERN 
LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 

Harrap’s Standard French & English Dictionary 

Volume | $13.25 

Volume II $18.75 
Harrap’s Shorter French & English Dictionary 

One-Volume $ 9.25 

Volume | $ 4.50 

Volume II $ 5.25 
Harrap’s Concise French & English Dictionary $ 4.00 
Harrap’s Pocket French & English Dictionary $ 1.90 
Gasc’s French-English & English-French Dictionary $ 6.10 
Gasc’s Concise Dictionary of the French and English 

Languages $ 4.00 


GERMAN 


Der Grosse Duden Bildworterbuch (all German 
illustrated) $ 4.95 

Kinderduden (Dictionary for beginners, all German) 
illustrated $ 1.65 


RUSSIAN and ENGLISH 
Russian-English Dictionary (Segal) 
English-Russian Dictionary (Segal) 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 
Clarwin House, 791 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto 10. 
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Pour ses achats de livres 


L’Educateur avisé s’adresse a 





La maison d’édition MONTREAL La plus grande 
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UN CHOIX UNIQUE D’OUVRAGES SUR TOUS LES SUJETS 
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DISTINGUISHED 
CANADIAN 


“Nothing important will come out 

of Canada until we have the cour- 

age and the ability to know our- 
selves and be ourselves” 


— LORNE PIERCE 


In the spirit of these words from 
his own book, “A Canadian 
People”, Lorne Pierce, as a writ- 
er and as editor of the Ryerson 
Press, has devoted himself un- 
tiringly for some forty years to 
fostering literature and art in 
Canada. 





Dr, Lorne Pierce, F.R.S.C. 


In his search for new talent, in his encouragement of young authors, 
and in his own writings, Dr. Pierce has done much to stimulate a 
healthy national consciousness. To this end also, he has striven to bring 
about greater understanding and harmony between the English-speaking 
and the French-speaking peoples of Canada. His “Outline of Canadian 
Literature” (1927) was the first of such books to include French and 
English authors. 

Dr. Pierce has shown a special interest in poetry. Many Canadian 
poets have found a public through the Ryerson Chap-Books, which 
now number nearly two hundred. In the educational field, “The Canada 
Books of Prose and Verse” and “The Canadian Treasury Readers”, 
initiated by Dr. Pierce, have been authorized in nine provinces, and 
occupy an important place in the schools. 

The fine library of Canadiana at Queen’s University, founded and 
endowed by Dr. Pierce and his wife, the late Edith Chown Pierce, 
contains many thousands of books, manuscripts and letters and is of 
immense value to students of Canadian literature. 

On the occasion of the 125th anniversary of the Ryerson Press in 
1954, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, the first Canadian-born 
Governor-General of Canada, paid its distinguished editor this well- 
earned tribute: “All of us who have concern for Canadian letters and 
for the making of books, distinguished alike in content and form, should 
be grateful to Dr. Pierce for his creative work as your editor”. 

A man of modest temperament and warm human sympathy, Dr. 
Pierce has won thousands of friends throughout Canada during his long 
career. He retires from his post at the end of this year, but his influence 
will long be felt, and his fine example will be an inspiration to his 
successor. He will now have more time to devote to purely creative 
work. May his years of retirement be happy and fruitful ones! 
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La Communale 


By Jean L’H6te; edited by Robert W. Torrens and James B. San- 
ders. This delightful novel revolves around the life in Luneville, 
a provincial town, as seen through the eyes of an observant nine- 
year-old boy. The center of interest is the amusing and sympa- 
thetic description of the life of the petit bourgeois, partly through 
dialogue, partly through description. The language throughout is 
idiomatic but not difficult, making this text suitable for inter- 


mediate French courses. 257 pages, illus., $3.25. 





Deutsche Horspiele 


Edited by Herbert W. Reichert. The Horspiel is a literature genre 
of increasing importance in the post-war era of German literature. 
The four significant radio plays presented here give the reader an 
excellent opportunity to learn about the divided Germany of today 
and the problems and questions of great concern to the German 
people. These problems are presented symbolically and often 
humorously by some of the outstanding contemporary German 
writers. 265 pages, $2.95. 





La Otra Orilla 


By José Lopéz Rubio; edited by Anthony M. Pasquariello and 
John V. Falcioneri. A swiftly paced and interesting play with an 
unusual and appealing theme, this comedy is an excellent example 
of the writings of one of the outstanding Spanish writers of today 
as well as of conversational Spanish. The play’s modern, idiomatic 
language, which is well exploited through preguntas, makes it 


suitable for classroom conversation. 137 pages, $1.95. 





Cuyas Dictionary 


Edited by Lewis E. Brett and Helen S. Eaton. For fifty years the 
most reliable and most widely used work of its character, this 
famous dictionary has been revised and enlarged. The vocabulary 
has been brought up to date and includes such changes as present- 
day usage requires. The Fourth Edition contains approximately 
120,000 principal and subsidiary terms, with idioms and technical 
usages, new pronouncing keys, and the fundamental forms of 
irregular verbs. 1323 pages, $5.00. 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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INTRODUCING 
PROFESSOR ROUILLARD 


During the summer, members 
of the O.M.L.T.A. were pleased 
to learn that Chancellor F. C. A. 
Jeanneret’s successor as Head of 
the Department of French in 
University College will be Prof- 
essor Clarence Dana Rouillard. 

Born in Bath, Maine, Pro- 
fessor Rouillard took his A.B. 
degree in 1924 at Maine’s oldest 
institution of higher learning, 
Bowdoin College, the alma mater 
of Hawthorne and Longfellow. 
He then went to Harvard, where 
he obtained his Master’s degree Dr. C. D. Rouillard, F.R.S.C. 
the following year, and began 
work on his doctorate while serv- 
ing as Instructor in French. In 1927 he accepted a teaching post at Am- 
herst College in Massachusetts. A year later he married a charming 
graduate of nearby Smith College, Harriet Lane. While on the Amherst 
staff, he spent the session 1930-31 in Belgium and France on a research 
fellowship, and was able to push ahead with the research for his monu- 
mental study of Turkish influences in France which earned him a Ph.D. 
from Harvard in 1936 and culminated in the volume entitled “The Turk 
in French History, Thought and Literature from 1520 to 1660,” published 
in France at the beginning of World War II. During the German occu- 
pation a friend managed to smuggle two copies of the book out of France 
to reassure its author that the edition had not been destroyed. 





In the meantime, the Rouillards had moved to Toronto, where Dr. 
Rouillard had in 1937 accepted an appointment as Assistant Professor of 
French. During the war years, he was on leave of absence in Ottawa, 
engaged in special work with the National Research Council. Returning 
to his University College post in 1945, he became Associate Professor 
and, in 1949, Professor of French in the College. 


An active member of the Alliance Frangaise before the war, and an 
officer of the Free French Cercle Littéraire in the early 40’s, Professor 
Rouillard became President of the Alliance Francaise des Etats-Unis et 
du Canada. Since the formation of an independent federation, the Union 
des Alliances Francaises du Canada, he has been a councillor of that 
organization. For his many services to France in this and other capacities, 
he received the Medal of the Alliance Frangaise and the “palmes acadé- 
miques” of an Officier d’Académie. French-speaking Toronto recognizes 
in him a pillar of the Alliance Frangaise, one of the founders of the 
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French Ciné Club, and a leader in the recent campaign to have French 
network broadcasts made available in Southern Ontario. 


Professor Rouillard is well known to teachers of French in both 
Canada and the United States for his and Professor Humphreys’ classroom 
edition of Duhamel’s ‘Le Notaire du Havre’ and for his recent delightful 
anthology ‘Souvenirs de jeunesse’. His scholarly achievements were recog- 
nized by the Royal Society of Canada, which named him a Fellow in 1956. 


Despite the heavy responsibilities of his new appointment as Head of 
one of the largest Departments of French in Canada, which he now 
assumes in addition to those of Head of the graduate Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures in the University of Toronto, Pro- 
fessor Rouillard hopes to continue his research into the relations of France 
and Turkey, to which he has devoted two recent leaves of absence in 
Europe and the Near East. He will also, no doubt, continue to find time 
for his favourite sports, squash, tennis and square-dancing, and for the 
Rouillard island off Parry Sound. An ardent devotee of the recorder, a 
singer of rounds and madrigals, and an incorrigible creator of puns and 
limericks, he is a combination of what the French seventeenth century 
meant by the terms “un docte”, “un honnéte homme” and “un homme 
de bien”. The ‘Review’ wishes him every success as he takes up his new 
duties. 


THE 1960 DEPARTMENTAL FRENCH BROADCASTS 


A series of six broadcasts in French for secondary school students has been 
prepared by the Department of Education for Ontario under the supervision of 
Mr. Ian Ferguson, head of the French department at Streetsville High School. 
The preparation of scripts and the production of the programmes will be handled 
by Professor and Mrs. Sanouillet of University College, Toronto. 


THURSDAYS, 11.00 to 11.15 a.m. 


No. 1. January 7 FOOD AND EATING 
No. 2. January 14 ON MAKING FRIENDS 
No. 3. January 21 TRAVEL 

No. 4. January 28 SHOPPING 

No. 5. February 4 GEOGRAPHY 

No. 6. February 11 SPORTS 


CBC RADIO — STATION CBL 
“TIME FOR FRENCH” 
Saturdays at 1.30 p.m. 


CBC TELEVISION PROGRAMME 
“LIVE AND LEARN FRENCH” 
Thursdays at 10.30 p.m. 

On Station CBLT, Toronto 
Starting October 1, 1959. 
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A VISUAL APPROACH 
TO THE STUDY AND APPRECIATION OF PLAYS. 
By Dr. I. J. Stoker 


Department of Modern Languages 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


Dr, Stoker has developed and published some excellent film strips, 
with interesting scripts, for eight of Moliére’s plays. 


“Empoisonneurs publics”, “Ecole d’athéisme’”» — such condemnations 
by the Jansenists of the theatre and dramatists of their own time must 
puzzle many present-day students. They have to study the same writers, 
Corneille, Moliére, Racine, and they seem to complain not of being cor- 
rupted but of being bored. To them, “L’Avare”, “Le Cid”, “Phédre”, and 
the other masterpieces of XVIIth Century French Drama are just so many 
dull texts to be worked through with the help of notes, vocabulary and 
dictionary. What is the reason for this great change? The Jansenists, like 
the Puritans in England, feared the magic of the theatre. Alas, most 
students never even suspect that this magic exists: for them, these plays 
have become “Literature” and that seems to preclude any idea of active 
enjoyment, let alone magic. 

How has this come about? Simply by divorcing plays from the stage 
for which they were originally written. Plays are different from any other 
type of literature; they were written not for solitary reading in the study 
but to be acted on a stage in full view of an audience, which went to the 
theatre not to be bored but to be moved, either to laughter or tears. 
We need go no further than Moliére himself in this message which, un- 
fortunately, has been forgotten by so many professors: “On sait bien que 
les comédies ne sont faites que pour étre jouées”. He himself saw the 
great danger of having his plays printed and proceeded to give more 
neglected advice: “Je ne conseille de lire cette comédie qu’aux personnes 
qui ont des yeux pour découvrir dans la lecture tout le jeu du théatre!” 
To how many students can that ever be applied? To very few indeed. 


Perhaps some professors will be happy in the thought that they can 
introduce their students to the plays of the Classical Age in the very best 
way. But even then, how many make any distinction between a play and 
any other form of literature? How many try to conjure up “le jeu du 
théatre” that Moliére himself spoke about? As W. G. Moore has recently 
shown, there is a vital need to rid our minds of the conceptions of Moliére 
the philosopher, the pupil of Gassendi, the disciple of the middle way, the 
author who poured out his feelings and sufferings exactly as the Roman- 
ticists did two centuries later. There is indeed a vital need to turn our 
thoughts and those of our students back to Moliére the actor, Moliére the 
man of the theatre. How else can we do that, except by linking up. our 
studies: with the stage for which he wrote? 

This need is realized at present in France too, where it is so much easier 
to see French plays performed. Beginning in 1946, the publishing firm 
“Editions du Seuil” brought out a series of plays in their collection “Mises 
en Scéne”, edited not by teachers or professors, but by the foremost actors 
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and producers of today. The most striking seen by the author is “L’A- 
vare”, edited by Charles Dullin and the idea behind the venture is well 
expressed by M. Pierre-Aimé Touchard, the general editor of the series: 
“Une oeuvre dramatique ne se révéle qu’a la scéne. La seule explication 
littéraire est impuissante a pénétrer un texte qui fut écrit pour étre dit, 
mimé, vécu selon un rythme collectif.” 

But how can the lecture-room be linked up with the theatre? One has 
no wish to transform the one into the other, but the visual approach must 
be re-introduced. 


As far as French plays are concerned, there are a great many diffi- 
culties in the way of the student: there is the high cost of the journey to 
France, and the high cost of living once he is there. Holiday visits mostly 
cover the months of July and August, just the season when the ‘Comédie 
Francaise’ and most of the other theatres in Paris are closed. Most students 
studying in France for either short or long periods are encouraged, quite 
rightly, to go to the smaller universities where they will receive more 
individual attention. Unfortunately, this reduces their chances of seeing 
plays acted in the great theatres of Paris. 


There are various alternative ways of bringing “the Mountain to Ma- 
homet”. Travelling companies do an excellent job of work; but unfor- 
tunately, these visits occur infrequently. 

Films too are generally unsatisfactory, as apart from the aesthetic 
objection of trying to translate one medium by another, the cost is almost 
prohibitive, the time-factor is all against a full play being filmed or pro- 
jected, and finally, it is too impersonal: once it is switched on, the lec- 
turer is not able to comment on it. 

What is needed is something to which we can refer at any time, whose 
cost would not exhaust any Department’s allocation of funds, and which 
illustrates a play’s background as well as its salient points: on these counts, 
I feel the answer is the Filmstrip. 

To take just one example of the material circumstances of the XVIIth 
century theatre in France: a lecturer may refer to the spectators, mem- 
bers of the nobility, who actually eat on the stage, but until the student 
has seen the engraving of the period, this fact will certainly not register, 
as it is something entirely outside his experience. 

We can not, of course, conjure up the glow of the footlights or the 
rustle of expectancy on the part of the audience just before the rise of the 
curtain, but what we can do by means of Filmstrips is bring back the 
reality of the theatre at any time we wish, and illustrate not the whole 
play but its highlights. Thus we can show in a memorable way, gesture of 
face and body, costume and setting, which will throw light not only on 
the actual text but also on the various conceptions in the different centu- 
ries, according to the varying literary fashions of the time. These different 
conceptions of each of the main points of a play may be used as an 
excellent start for an exercise in “explication de texte”. By seeing in 
graphic form the difference between XVIIIth century elegance as depicted 
by Boucher and the austerity of the Revolutionary era, for example, the 
student can decide which most nearly approaches Moliére’s original con- 
ception and so increase his knowledge of the text. 
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We have but to look at the face of Harpagon as portrayed by Brissart 
(1682), Boucher (1734) and Leloir (1890) to see what the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries superimposed on to Moliére’s creation. Here again is 
material for excellent training in forming a critical judgment. 


We know that Moliére himself was a great exponent of the art of 
Mime, both in his own acting and the direction of his troupe. This is 
amply illustrated by the famouse engraving of his time: “Scaramouche 
enseignant, Elomire estudiant”, a piece of documentary evidence of the 
utmost importance for the full appreciation of Moliére as author as well 
as actor, yet so few students ever see it during their course, let alone 
realize its implications. 


Thus we want Filmstrips to be used so that the works of men of the 
theatre, such as, Moliére, Corneille and Racine can be seen and studied 
once again, linked with the stage, and through the eyes not only of acad- 
emic commentators and critics but also of leading actors and producers, 
men of the theatre also, like these great men of the XVIIth century. 


This method of using Filmstrips is definitely not light entertainment 
nor is it intended for First-Year students only, as a sort of sugar-coating 
to help them swallow the pill. It should, indeed, if the best is to be got 
out of it, it ‘must’ be regarded as an intrinsic part of the course — not as 
important as the text, naturally, but at least as important as an editor’s 
notes. The reason for giving such importance to this method is that, 
apart from these different conceptions of gesture, dress and setting, we 
also depict in permanent form on the Filmstrip some of the finest actors 
who have played the leading parts, generally after a great amount of study 
of that réle, which can thus be passed on to students born years later, all 
of which give the student an opportunity to develop that critical judgment, 
which should be the hall-mark of thorough literary training. 


PROSPECTUS 


In addition to our regular features, the January and March numbers of 
the Review will contain— 


A COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADE XI FRENCH by David Steinhauer, De- 
partment of Education. 


A TOPICAL VOCABULARY, WITH REVIEW SENTENCES, FOR “FRENCH 
SHORT STORIES” by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park Secondary School, Hamilton. 


A TOPICAL VOCABULARY, WITH REVIEW SENTENCES, FOR “POLE 
POPPENSPAELER” by David Elder, Burlington H.S. 


A BASIC VOCABULARY FOR FRENCH TEACHING by E. Astington, Stock- 
port School, London, England. 


A NOTE ON GERMAN PREFIXES by Richard K. Seymour, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 


A DEPARTMENTAL REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE RECENT OB- 
JECTIVE TESTS IN FRENCH. 
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the direct method : 


An introductory French Course 
especially for Canadian schools 


NOS VOISINS 
FRANCAIS 


SECOND CANADIAN EDITION $1.80 


Ideal as an introductory basic 
textbook for junior high school, 
a stimulating supplementary 
textbook, and for French clubs. 


VOCABULAIRE EXTRAIT 


DU LIVRE NOS VOISINS FRANCAIS 70c 


A list-analysis of words used 
in the text. 


READINGS 


FROM NOS VOISINS FRANCAIS 


Four 12-inch, 78 r.p.m. records 
of phonetic exercises and dramatizations. $10.00 





All prepared and published in Canada 


OXFORD 


480 University Avenue -Toronto 2 








ANOTHER LOOK AT FRENCH GRAMMAR TEACHING 
By Sadie M. Boyles , 
A former Vancouver teacher, Miss Boyles is now on the 
staff of the College of Education. Her article suggest ways 
of making the teaching and learning of French grammar 
more challenging and rewarding. 


Why do so many adults look back on their high school encounter 
with French as a grisly experience? One reason could surely be the 
identification of language study with the memorization and application of 
grammar rules, and the exceptions to the rules, and the exceptions to the 
exceptions. Too often this was the only activity that was emphasized in the 
French classroom. Oral usage, and the discovery of a different culture, 
were frequently neglected or completely ignored. The teachers’ excuse was 
lack of time, but the reasons might well have been inferior qualifications, 
insufficient energy and enthusiasm, and little understanding of what lan- 
guage study should be. Drill on grammar was the easy way out. The rules 
could be directed to the exercises. The good text book was the one which 
dogmatically spelled out the grammar laws, and then supplied page after 
page of drills. That these practice exercises bore little resemblance to lan- 
guage that might conceivably be used in communicating with a French- 
man was beside the point. They were specially devised to drill the posses- 
sive case, or the relative pronoun, or the subjunctive mood, and that was all 
that mattered. 

It is true, of course, that grammar should be taught, and it should be 
well taught and practised, but it should be presented as an integral part of 
the larger picture which includes the understanding, speaking, reading and 
writing of the language. An attempt should be made to teach grammar in 
its true context, as it functions in the idiom of a major world civilization. 

Can grammar be taught so that it breathes reality and practises the 
living language? It can, and it can also be made to offer a challenge to the 
student, if the teacher is willing to put forth some effort, lay aside the 
text book (except for pupil reference and home exercises) and make 
French the language of the classroom as far as possible. The teachers who 
do this enjoy the experience and so do the pupils. 


The ideal way to teach grammar, of course, would be by usage. If 
children started the language at an early age and used it constantly 
with their parents and friends, or with a fluent and proficient teacher, 
grammar would present no problem. Pronouns would not have to be 
pounded in by a series of substitution exercises, but would quite naturally 
pop out in answer to a question, because they had been used over and over 
again, and had become automatic responses, as in these examples: 


Ow sont vos skis? — Les voici! 

Allez-vous a la plage? — Non, je n’y vais pas aujourd’hui. 
Combien de fréres a-t-elle? — Elle en a deux. 

Elle veut cette revue? — Oui, donnez-la-lui. 


Unfortunately, we have neither the time nor the opportunity, in British 
Columbia, to teach a second language in this natural way, although an ex- 
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cellent beginning is being made in the oral French classes in Grade 5. 

When pupils encounter another language in secondary school, it must 
be approached in a different fashion, because only five periods are available 
in seven school days, and because teen-agers have reached the stage of pre- 
cision and analysis, when they seek reasons and rules. If pupils are encour- 
aged to discover and formulate rules themselves, from numerous oral and 
written examples, so much the better. This serves the double purpose of 
introducing French into the classroom — useful, current French — and 
keeping the pupil on his mental toes. 

The pronominal adverb ‘y’, for example, does not have to be presented 
by stating: “Y’ means ‘there’, or ‘to’ (at, in, on, under, behind, etc.) a place 
which has already been mentioned. 

Examples: Il va ‘a l’école’. Il ‘y’ va. 

Il a cherché ‘dans sa poche’. Il ‘y’ a cherché. 

“Y’ is also used to replace ‘a’ plus a noun representing a thing in an ex- 
pression like: Il répond ‘a la lettre’. Il ‘y’ répond. 

Instead the teacher might introduce this grammar point by suggesting 
“un voyage imaginaire.” 

Professeur: Aujourd’hui nous allons ‘a Chamonix’ (indiquant Chamonix 
sur la carte de France). 

Ou allons-nous, Pierre? 

Pierre: Nous allons 4 Chamonix, monsieur. 

Professeur: Oui, nous allons ‘a Chamonix’. Nous ‘y’ allons. Répétez 
tous ensemble. (The class repeats with the teacher: Nous allons 4 Cham- 
onix. Nous y allons.) 

Ou est Chamonix, Marie? 

Marie: Chamonix est en France, monsieur. 

Professeur: Vous avez raison. Chamonix est ‘en France’. II ‘y’ est. Répé- 
tez tous ensemble... Est-ce que Chamonix est dans les Pyrénées, Robert? 

Robert: Non, monsieur, il n’est pas dans les Pyrénées. 

Professeur: Non, il n’est pas ‘dans les Pyrénées’ (indiquant les Pyré- 
nées sur la carte). Il n’y est pas. Répétez tout le monde... Ou est-il, 
Sylvain? 

Sylvain: Il est dans les Alpes. 

Professeur: Oui, Chamonix est ‘dans les Alpes’. Il ‘y’ est. Répétez tous 
ensemble... A Chamonix nous faisons du ski (nous skions) et nous pati- 
nons sur la glace. Ou patinons-nous, Yvonne? 

Yvonne: Nous patinons sur la glace. 

Professeur: C’est ga! Nous patinons ‘sur la glace’. Nous ‘y’ patinons. 
Répétez, tout le monde. 

After all these repetitions the pupils might be asked if they detected a 
new word. Some of them might already have started using it in the above 
responses, particularly if they had been trained in this method. A number 
of the brighter students are capable of deducing a rule from oral examples, 
and should be encouraged to do so. The majority of the pupils, however, 
have to see the written word, so blackboard examples would also be provid- 
ed so that all students could take a part in discovering and formulating a 
rule about the usage of ’y’. This rule the teacher would write, at the pupils’ 
dictation, on the blackboard, and eventually the pupils would copy it into 
their notebooks with a few of the examples which had been used to intro- 
duce the new grammar point. ’Y’ with verbs like ’répondre’ and ‘penser’ 
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could be dealt with in a similar manner. 

Professeur: Je pense ‘a ce voyage’ (aux vacances de Paques, a tous ces 
bonus projets). J’y pense. Répétez tous ensemble... Henri, 4 quoi pensez- 
vous! 

Henri: Je pense au match de football. J’y pense. 

Oral and written drills could be used to practice ‘y’. Some might be: 

1. Conjuguez: Je plonge dans la mer. J’y plonge. Je n’y plonge pas. Je 
n’y ai pas plongé. 

2. Répondez a ces questions et puis répétez la réponse en employant ‘y’: 

(a) Allez-vous au cinéma ce soir? (Oui, je vais au cinéma ce soir. Oui, 
jy vais.) 

(b) Se cache-t-il derriére la porte? 

3. Montrez-moi des objets dans la classe en me disant ow ils se 
trouvent: 

Par exemple: La carte de France est au mur. La carte de France y 
est. (Elle y est.) 

Another approach to the teaching of grammar, which in some ways 
resembles what has been described in the preceding paragraphs, is the 
practice of using pattern sentences to present points of structure. An ex- 
position of this method is found in a Report of the Working Committee 
on Patterns as Grammar presented at the 1958 Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Patterns are defined as “samples of the various ways in which a lan- 
guage combines its elements to convey meaning. There exist, therefore, 
sound patterns, inflectional patterns, word-order patterns and intonational 
patterns.” The Committee believes that through the use of these pattern 
sentences, and drills which illustrate the basic behaviour of the language, 
the structure of an idiom can best be imparted, good habits established, 
and bad habits avoided or, if they arise, corrected. It is emphatically 
stated that the ability to understand and use the spoken language should 
be the first aim of a course in a modern language, and that whether one 
learns the new tongue at the age of fourteen or forty, the sequence should 
be the same, oral before written. 

Certain definite procedures are recommended. The students should see 
only the original pattern and its variant, which are written on the board. 
These should be erased as soon as they are established in the students’ 
minds. The mother tongue is forbidden but the teacher may, if absolutely 
necessary, say in the students’ native language what is about to be re- 
peated in the second idiom. The teacher gives one or two examples of 
sentences which illustrate some typical change which should be evident 
after two or three examples have been given. The class repeats, until 
individual students are able to carry on when only the sentences presented 
below in the left hand column are supplied. 


Je regarde le livre. Je le regarde. 
Je regarde la maison. Je la regarde. 
Je regarde les enfants. Je 


The number of sentences will vary depending upon the complexity of 
the feature being presented as well as the ability of the students to grasp 
the relationships. Once the new feature has been taught by patterns, the 
suggestion is that it can be practised through sentences of increasing length 
and difficulty and can be incorporated in drills which test the students’ 
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knowledge of other features as well as the one just mentioned. The main 
consideration is that the students should hear, use, and see pattern sent- 
ences which illustrate a feature of the language before they have a chance 
to read the explanation or the “rule” first in the text. 

As well as simple points of structure, fairly involved features of the 
language can be presented through patterns. As an example, these sen- 
tences on the relative pronoun are cited: 

“The teacher might begin by having the students take two sentences, 
and make them into a single sentence by using the essential relation which 
exists between them. (The students are told to begin with the first sen- 
tence and incorporate the second). 

Voila une jeune fille. La jeune fille vous cherche. 

Voila la jeune fille qui vous cherche. 

Voila la clef qui ouvre cette porte. 

Elle parle au monsieur. Le monsieur vient d’arriver. 

Elle parle au monsieur qui vient d’arriver. 

After several sentences of this type have been given, and the essential 
relationships seem clear, it is possible to go on to other sentences which 
require rearranging words, for example: 

Ce monsieur vient d’arriver. Ce monsieur est mon pére. 

Ce monsieur qui vient d’arriver est mon pére. 

New sentences can now be introduced to show the kind of relation- 
ship which requires ‘que’: for example, 

Voila un jeune homme. J’ai invité le jeune homme. 

Voila le jeune homme que j’ai invité. 

A few illustrations are given of the many possible kinds of pattern 
practices designed to increase the pupils’ fluency in handling basic pat- 
terns, and to test their understanding. The following example, for French, 
is worthy of note: 

“The teacher gives a verb which he uses in several short sentences. 
The students repeat these basic sentences. The teacher gives another verb 
which the students substitute in sentences similar to the basic ones. (Note 
the great importance of intonation in a drill of this kind.) 


Je pars. Pourquoi partir? J’attends. Pourquoi attendre? 
Oh, ne partez pas! Oh, n’attendez pas! 
Moi, je ne pars pas. Moi, je n’attends pas.” 


The idea of teaching grammar as patterns will not be new to many 
teachers here, although they may never have thought of it in just these 
terms. In time more texts will no doubt appear which will help solve the 
problem of the best order in which to present points of structure, and 
which will develop highly effective examples and drills. A number of 
American high schools and universities (including the University of Wash- 
ington) are at present experimenting with this method of presenting 
grammar, and are working out pattern drills to teach habits of syntax. 
This we must applaud, as we do the other realistic and effective direct 
method and inductive teaching procedures that many teachers use. If the 
structure of the living language is practised so that there is as little as 
possible talk ‘about’ language, and as much as possible ‘use’ of it, adults of 
tomorrow will not look back in anger and resentment because they were 


cheated in the language classroom. 
—Reprinted from the “B.C. Teacher”, March, 1959. 
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Pourquoi 


GRADE 12 USE 


The editor: Morris Sniderman, B.A., B.Paed., Lorne Park 
Secondary School, whose Grade 11 text, Comme II Vous 
Plaira, has achieved outstanding success throughout Canada. 


Content: Twenty-two selections, appearing for the first time 
in a Canadian Secondary School reader, include prose, 
poetry, and drama that is representative of some of the best 
French writers from both sides of the Atlantic — de Mau- 
passant, Daudet, Maurois, Gabrielle Roy, and many others. 


A wide range of exercises, both oral and written, which 
serve to highlight the content and to review salient points 
of grammar, vocabulary and pronunciation. 


Eight dramatic full-page illustrations. 


Economically priced: pp. 208, List — $1.95. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LTD. 


91 Wellington St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Please send copies of Vignettes 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, 
Hill Park S. S., Hamilton 


Textbookitis: 


This dread disease, caused 
by an insidious infection, at- 
tacks language teachers especial- 
ly. The victim is not usually 
aware of his illness because de- 
finite symptoms do not appear 
until the disease has reached an 
advanced stage. 


The following is a recent case history which illustrates clearly the 
nature of this disease. John Doolittle is an average language teacher: 
happy, contented, with five spares a week, and small classes. John 
had no idea of his illness, no suspicion that he was infecting the students 
with whom he came into contact. One day he read an article in The 
Modern Language Review, and the ideas conveyed to him raised a 
doubt in his mind. Upon consulting a specialist he discovered he had 
the dread symptoms of an advanced stage of Textbookitis. As he was 
to discover later, his subscription to The Review was what saved his 
life as a teacher. 

Here are his symptoms. J. D. would enter his class to teach a new 
grammar lesson. He would tell his students to open their books at 
the grammar lesson and then he would read aloud the information con- 
tained in the text. He would then turn to the reading selection and read 
it through. He next assigned the vocabulary and began to take up with 
his class exercises A. to G. or H. or I., as the case may be. This was 
his usual practice — and this is the pattern of the disease. 

The specialist explained to J. D. that Textbookitis is a psychosomatic 
disease and that the only remedy lies within the mind of the victim. 
J. D. took his first step to recovery when he clarified in his own mind 
his relationship as a teacher with the textbook. He came to realize 
that the text book is like a drug that can soothe the harsh edges of 
reality. It can provide a screen behind which the teacher can hide from 
thought, but, like all narcotics, the text-book is habit forming and can 
soon become the main crutch of the teacher’s life. 

This realization allowed the patient to evaluate the true role of the 
text-book. He soon grasped the fact that the textbook is simply a 
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common means of communication. Certain facts necessary for examina- 
tion purposes are enclosed in the text. J. D. had become the slave 
of this means of communication. He soon learned that the real teacher 
must be the master, and with this realization he won the true dignity 
and worth of a teacher. 

The printed word of a grammar text lies dead and meaningless 
on the page. It is the teacher who provides the divine spark. It is 
his personality, ingenuity, forcefulness and animation that bring the 
language to life. The text-book must lie untouched upon the desk until 
the teacher has first introduced new material as living language. New 
material must grow naturally out of past experience and it is the 
teacher who provides the light and nourishment to enable this growth. 

The grammatical reading selection can often be a pointless segment 
unless the teacher tackles it with some insight and uses it as a map 
to uncharted areas of knowledge and to discovery. In the same way, 
a list of disconnected words in a vocabulary mean nothing unless they 
are used to highlight the fascinating world of words — words as living 
creators of thought. 

Perhaps the deadliest symptom of Textbookitis is the slavish com- 
pulsion to do every exercise, and even every numbered fragment within 
an exercise. J. D. learned that the true teacher adapts the exercise mat- 
erial to the character of his class and exercises the greatest care in the 
selection of drill material. 

J. D. has recovered. He now enjoys that special contentment known 
only to active, creative teachers. He is the source of all knowledge and 
inspiration within his classroom and the text-book has now taken its 
rightful place as a servant. 

Do you have symptoms of Textbookitis? Why not follow J. D.’s 
lead and protect yourself by subscribing annually to The Modern Lang- 
uage Review? 


TEACHING OF GRADE XIII AUTHORS — A PROBLEM 


Give to ordinary teachers like myself a point in grammar, an exercise 
to be corrected, and we can demonstrate these with spit and polish. In any 
case I feel relieved when the opportunity is granted to teach agreement of 
French adjectives before an inspector. But what to do with an Authors lesson? 

One important matter which is very difficult to broach is this: to begin 
with a Course of Study that shows topic, page and assignment for every 
teaching period. To criticisms of being “cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’, I can 
only oppose the conviction that such a state is better than wandering wide 
and wayward. Work not covered through lost teaching time is the responsibility 
of the pupil. 

The first significant factor is the pupil’s preparation of the reading assign- 
ment. Here are a half-dozen different procedures, all of which are being 
used or have been used: 

(a) Pupils prepare a page-for-page French-English vocabulary 


(b) Pupils are given a stencilled list of English words, and are asked to find 
the French word in the text. 
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For each assigned page the pupil is required to learn about ten key 
words, which are tested the following day. The pupil is responsible for 
any other vocabulary. 

Pupils are asked to buy vocabularies. They are assigned questions on 
each page to a total number of ten or so. 

(e) A summary in French of the assigned pages is collected by the teacher 
every Authors lesson. The summary is corrected by the teacher and 
handed back at the next lesson. Especially good in small classes. 


(d 


(f) Give stencilled lists of synonyms and antonyms, the answering word to 
be found in the text. 


With the availability of vocabularies and notes — of which the pupils 
are well aware — some of these latter methods are of merit. 

As for the lesson itself, here are a number of ideas: 

(a) The O.C.E, method 

(b) With closed books the teacher discusses the story, having pupils go to 
the board to write the key answers. The teacher must establish in mind 
the vital areas of the text beforehand. 

(c) As the story is discussed, the teacher may write down a point-by-point 
summary, which pupils may write down in the last ten minutes. 

(d) Correct previously-assigned questions and in last fifteen minutes read 
and explain difficulties in next day’s assignment. 

The two general types of exercises in Authors books are 1. questions 
based on text, 2. translation paragraphs. Though some of these methods 
for correction are unorthodox, they are listed for the sake of variety. 

(a) Designated pupils put on the board from their note-book or texts a 
certain number of answers. The period is then spent on correction. 

(b) Either type of exercises is used as dictation. The teacher dictates the 
correct answer or translation sentences, while one student writes at a 
side board. The dictation is corrected and then alternative forms are asked 
of the pupils. 

(c) The teacher prepares a stencil beforehand or writes on the board the 
correct copy. The pupils then can correct. Any time left over can be 
used for drill or next day’s assignment. 


Though these points are meant specifically for Grade XIII, some may 
well be transferred to other grades. One last point: my opinion is that any 
use of English words in class is due to cowardice, the same type of cowardice 
that prevents French teachers from talking French to other French teachers. 


Nick Nicholas, Agincourt Collegiate, 
Institute. 


* + * 


We are grateful to Mr. Nicholas for sharing his ideas with us. The authors 
problem is one we all face, and we feel sure that you will benefit from 
the techniques suggested. Remember, this is YOUR column. We look forward 
to receiving letters from you in which you express your opinion or ideas 
on any aspect of foreign language teaching. Remember also that we welcome 
questions on grammatical problems. Help advance the teaching of foreign 
languages by discussing one with the other our problems and successes, 


M. K. 
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FRENCH READERS 


Basic and Supplementary 
Grades 9-12 


A FIRST FRENCH READER by W. Witmarsh 85c 
Interesting reading matter to supplement beginner’s courses. 
Illustrations, vocabulary, 159 pages. 9 
CONTES by F. Calvert 45c 
Twelve humorous short stories. Illustrations, exercises, voca- 
bulary, 64 pages. 10-11 
ENFANTS DE PARIS by C. Roe 90c 


A most exciting detective story in which readers are made aware 
of both the French language and Paris life. Illustrations, ques- 
tions, vocabulary, 139 pages. 10-11 


LES BELLES HISTOIRES by C. Roe 90c 


Twenty French tales, some original, others adapted, all carefully 
graded. Excercises, vocabulary, dramatization hints, 159 pages. 
10-11 


HISTOIRES SPORTIVES by C. Roe $1.00 


Based on fact, these sports stories combine humour with suspense 
and are written in a bright, easy, conversational style. Exercises, 


vocabulary. 10-11 
SCENES DE LA VIE FRANCAISE by C. Roe $1.30 
Provides an excellent picture of various aspects of French life. 
Illustrations, questions, notes, vocabulary. 11-12 
MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE by F. Roe $1.05 
A varied and entertaining anthology of French humour. Notes, 
vocabulary, 160 pages. 12 
TALES OF ADVENTURE FROM MODERN FRENCH 

AUTHORS by F. Roe 95¢ 
These selections, combining both adventure and humour, find 
great appeal among young people. Notes, vocabulary. 12 


Please write for “on approval” examination copies of any of the above 
texts and for our up-to-date complete Modern Languages catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


20 Cranfield Road Toronto 16 











A FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY 
Grade 10 


By David Steinhauer 


Mr. Steinhauer has now completed his 

survey of Grade X French. Excerpts 

from his report on this survey, which 

has already been sent out to the schools, 

will appear in our January number 

adlony with a French Course of Study 
for Grades XI and XII. 


_ The Grade 10 French course is to be considered as an extension and 
intensification of the Grade 9 course. In Grade 9 the following objectives 
are of paramount importance: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(b) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


the development of interest in the language and a positive attitude 
towards it, 

concentration on the training of the ear and speech organs in 
order to master the basic French sounds and the combination of 
letters which produce these sounds, 

to acquire a stock of high-frequency idioms and speech patterns 
dealing with everyday situations which will enable pupils to ask 
and answer simple questions, fulfil commands and express their 
needs, 

to teach incidentally and inductively the underlying and funda- 
mental grammatical principles of the language, through example 
and use, 

to train the pupil to understand explanations made in the foreign 
language, and to lay the foundations for thinking and expressing 
oneself naturally and simply in that language, without having 
recourse to English as an intermediary, 

to create a French atmosphere during the language class, so that 
the pupil will become reconciled to the fact that during the French 
class French only is the acceptable medium of communication, and 
to afford pupils the opportunity of gratifying their desire to speak 
and understand the foreign idiom with a degree of naturalness 
and facility. 


This is an impressive list of objectives which, at first glance, might ap- 
pear to be idealistic and overambitious. In actual practice it becomes quite 
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attainable when the teacher is convinced of the soundness of these aims 
and proceeds gradually and systematically to achieve them. 


The emphasis, of course, must be on oral-aural activity, stimulating 
subject-matter and frequent repetition involving a maximum of student 
participation. These objectives can become realistic when the teacher 
has a facile command of current idiom, ingenuity and flexibility and a 
vivid imagination. The pupil will need to be encouraged constantly to 
express himself and in the early stages it may be wise to overlook, or pass 
over lightly, minor errors, lest the pupil lose confidence and become frust- 
trated, and as a result hesitate to attempt to express himself. 

The alert teacher will take into consideration the varied learning abil- 
ity of his pupils and will devise a scheme whereby each is motivated 
according to his capacity to assimilate new and challenging work. Care- 
fully selected supplementary reading, opportunities to listen to pre- 
recorded tapes with the use of ear-phones, stimulating, significant projects 
can be the reward of diligence and application of the talented linguistic 
pupils, while their slower colleagues are engaged in the necessary, rep- 
etitive drill that will help to consolidate their knowledge of fundamentals. 


Teaching on various levels requires careful organization, the laborious 
preparation of supplemental materials and skilful administration. At first 
glance such a system would seem cumbersome and unmanageable. In 
actual practice it will be found that once the difficulties in the preliminary 
organization have been surmounted and a functional system has been 
evolved the plan works out smoothly and possesses many laudable features. 
With the good students challenged and busy, the teacher can concentrate 
on the weaker element which requires his attention and by drill, repetition 
and additional examples will help them master the basic elements. Such 
a plan is in operation in a number of our secondary schools and the 
teachers who are using it are well satisfied that it minimizes discipline 
problems, elicits a better response from both brighter and slow students, 
improves the tempo of the lesson, and helps to maintain the sanity of the 
teacher by lessening frustration. Such results are worth the initial extra 
effort involved. 

In general, the methods, aims and approach suggested in “A French 
Course of Studies” (Canadian Modern Language Review, Convention 
Number, 1959) apply in the Grade 10 course. If the groundwork has, 
been laid properly and the pupils have had the benefit of a consistent Dir- 
ect Method approach in Grade 9 they will have assimilated a good deal of 
the basic terminology used in classroom instruction and will be accustom- 
ed to hearing only French spoken (except in isolated instances) and they 
will realize that they must answer in kind. As a result of the lengthy 
summer holiday there will be lapses of memory and some pupils will prob- 
ably attempt to revert to English. The teacher will have to be very firm, 
though patient from the outset. A systematic review of classroom phrases 
and terminology, judiciously introduced, in context, would help to refresh 
the pupils’ minds and re-establish the acceptable pattern. The first week 
or possibly fortnight should be spent in reviewing the highlights of the 
Grade 9 course, consolidating the principles of grammar acquired, drilling 
on the form of acceptable comprehension questioning and reviewing sys- 
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tematically vocabulary and idiom by means of carefully chosen anecdotes 
and conversational patterns. Indeed, a few reading selections incorporat- 
ing the vocabulary, idiom and grammatical structure learned in Grade 9, 
mimeographed and used as a basis for review, would have the additional 
merit of freshness and interest. These lessons should involve homework 
assignments in order to assure active participation by the pupil. 


Contents of the Course. 


A comprehensive French course at any level will contain the following 


Reading (intensive and extensive). 

Comprehension questioning (develop the ability of the pupil to read 
and understand without translation into the native tongue). 
Conversation (training the pupil to express his needs and carry on a 
conversation about simple everyday subjects and to understand and be 
able to answer simple questions and follow simple commands). 

The building up of a stock of basic concepts of grammar. 

Some familiarity with the “civilisation” (life, literature, geography, 
history, art, music, habits and dress) of the French people. 
Principles of pronunciation and _ syllabication. 
Practice in dictation. 

Memory work. 

Training in the formation of the basic tenses. 
Mastery of common irregular verbs. 

A passive knowledge of phonetics. 

The gradual acquisition of high-frequency idiom and vocabulary. 


In combining these factors the skilled master will pay attention to quan- 
tities, tempo, techniques, motivation and rate of assimilation. A thorough treat- 


each of these elements is outside the scope of the present study, but 


a few general observations should be made at this point. 


Properly graded reading (for comprehension) should be introduced 
at the earliest possible stage. With proper selection and significant 
treatment, interest will be aroused and language study can become 
pleasurable instead of monotonous, 


Grammar should be taught inductively through copious, and carefully 
chosen examples, always in context. Teaching of grammatical para- 
digms should be restricted to an absolute minimum and even then 
should be drilled in context rather than as isolated, abstract grammar. 
This is the grade in which verb tenses should be introduced gradually 
Constant, incidental drill on their use will help pupils acquire a 
mastery of verb tenses naturally and effectively. 

A gradual, systematic study of irregular verbs and the introduction 
of verb charts should be a regular feature of the Grade 10 course. 
By the end of the first term pupils should have a good grasp of the 
present, imperative, future and imperfect tenses. A simple reading 
text can now be introduced once a week for regular use. In schools 
where six periods per week are offered in Grade 10, two periods might 
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be allotted to reading and comprehension drill. See list on page 67. 
The emphasis placed on reading aloud (in unison and solo) in Grade 
9 should be continued and intensified in Grade 10. A passive know- 
ledge of phonetics should be kept alive for correction of errors in 
pronunciation, but pupils should not be asked to transcribe from the 
French into phonetics. 

Some teachers are obtaining excellent results from the periodic use 
of conversation texts. Pupils are asked to memorize and reproduce 
useful conversational patterns. The most popular texts used for this 
purpose are: 

(a) Elementary French Conversation, Kany & Dondo, Copp Clark. 
(b) Petites Conversations, Harris & Monod-Cassidy, Book Society. 
(c) Histoires Illustrées, Richardson & Fletcher, Macmillan. 

(d) Apprenons avec Anatole, Bk. I, Traherne, Clarke Irwin. 
Memory work (selected poems, songs, choice biblical selections e.g. 
psalms and dramatized conversations) should be introduced at an 
early stage and form an integral part oof the course. This can provide 
a significant contribution to the pronunciation aspect of the course. 
The introduction of teaching aids can help to enliven the course and 
maintain. interest. There are many excellent recordings of various 
types, some that can be played at 2 speeds, first slowly (at 33% 
r.p.m.), then at a faster speed (45 or 78 r.p.m.), so that pupils’ ears can 
become atuned to French, spoken at natural speed after they have 
assimilated the contents by first listening to a deliberate recording. 
Simple oral testing initiated at an early stage and gradually increasing 
in complexity can be an incentive for the pupil to master pronunci- 
ation and develop ear-training. 


A good French map of French should be readily accessible and con- 
stant reference should be made to it. Illustrate material (35 mm. 
Kodachromes, travel pictures and posters) help to keep interest alive, 
if it is constantly changed. 

Note books deserve greater attention than they are receiving at 
present, Insistence on meticulous correction of errors, organization of 
material and neatness will be reflected in the quality of answers on 
examination papers. 

Periodic tests covering every aspect of the course (pronunciation, 
comprehension, vocabulary, verbs, etc.) will help pupils keep up-to- 
date and a term mark made up from the results of these efforts will 
be an incentive for pupils to prepare their daily home assignments. 
Frequent short drills (3-5 minutes) on numbers, sums, mathematical 
problems, quizzes will help pupils master this frustrating topic and 
gain a natural command of numbers. 


Teachers should train their pupils to ask their questions in French, 
spell in the French alphabet and furnish explanations in the foreign 
language. 

This is a formidable accumulation of instructions (many have been 
repeated deliberately from the Grade 9 outline for the sake of em- 
phasis) and I can see teachers raising their hands in protest and des- 
peration. How is it possible to do all this in one year, at the Grade 10 
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75 Years of 


Langenscheidt’s Dictionaries 


The energy and publishing skill of four generations of the Langen- 
scheidt family have gone into the making of their dictionaries. The 
value of these dictionaries is being steadily proved in Canada by their 
ever-increasing use. Among the most popular with teachers and stu- 
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level? For some classes this will be too ambitious and teachers will 
know where to make deletions. For some classes, however, this out- 
line will not be challenging enough and teachers will want to add 
other measures, such as supplementary reading and various projects. 
If all these measures are undertaken simultaneously hopeless confus- 
With careful planning, 
frequent repetition great variety can be introduced to set a lively and 


introduction and 


These assignments can at best be only approximate. A number of con- 
trolling factors will determine the rate of progress. Teachers will adapt them 


Approved Grammar Texts Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Begin End Begin End Begin End 
Le Francais Vivant 16-18 21 22 27-28 28-9 35 
Premiéres Années 20 26 27 35 36 42-5 
Cours primaire 10 13 14 17 Cours moyen 1-3 
Parlons Francais 22-25 30 31 36 37 45 
Cours Elémentaire 16-18 24 25 32 33 40 
*Parlez-Vous Francais 25 29 30 36 36 44 


*Since Parlez-Vous Francais in no longer an approved book for Permissive 
Use in Grade 9 (according to Schedule B, Circularl4) it is no longer eligible for 
grant purposes. This is the last year that it may be used in Grade 10 by those 
classes which started it last year in Grade 9. 
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COMMENTS ON THE GRADE XIII FRENCH EXAMINATIONS 
FRENCH AUTHORS 
A. Marks for Questions 


ip VIN fred 5 odo!" yaaa oats ease SHOR wOEE 15 marks 
Re Se eee keer ree ere my eee . 14 marks 
THE GeypMOMeNns .. .. 5. oc sess Pe aawoews wet aot ee 10 marks 
IV Questions based on Text ................. .. 40 marks 
Me, ER i ees wre kath SEs bake a San Wererirae 2: | 
We GD MN WIGS Soca sb cwsced cove unnee uns 30 marks 
oi rr irate eae th Cala eee Geeks 20 marks 
RRM inches 40-5 eral oS pd Bee ea ca Marek ere 28 marks 
VIII Translation into English ................. 20 marks 
200 marks 


N.B. The above allotment of marks will not necessarily apply in the future. 


B. In comprehension questions full marks were deducted for: 
(a) Incorrect information or omissions. 
(b) Omission of essential words or the essential word in English. 
(c) Irrelevant material. 
(d) Incomplete sentences (max. 4 marks). 
(e) Obvious fabrications — i.e. rocher for bercer. 
(f) Basic vocabulary deficiency — i.e.: (1) car for pour; (2) confusion of 
laisser, quitter, partir; (3) étre for devoir, etc. 


C. Half marks were deducted for: 
1. Grammar mistakes in general. 
2. Spelling. 
3. Verb tenses, mood, auxiliary, etc. 


D. Comments on the paper. 
Section I (Dictation) 


The dictation this year was generally well done. The recording was clear and 
well within the grasp of an adequately prepared student. The passage was 
divided into 30 groups with only one full mark penalty possible for each group. 
Students should be warned against attempting to recopy their dictation in time 
that should be devoted to checking. Some difficulty was experienced by a num- 
ber of students as a result of the overlapping of word groups by the person 
who did the recording. We hope that this will be rectified on future records. 
Section II (Spotting) 

In the spotting type of question, students should be reminded to fit the word 
chosen exactly into the sentence. In every case the exact word from the text 
or an exact synonym received full credit. Penalties were imposed however, when 
the word chosen did not fit for reasons of gender, tense or grammar. In Ques- 
tion 4, for example, “file’ received an X because the present tense did not fit 
the context. 

Section III (Express in another way) 


As in Section II, words inserted had to fit the context or be penalized 
Students shoud not take it upon themselves to change words which are not in 
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italics. For instance, in Question 1, “Ton épouse était dépareillée” had to be 
penalized because “Tu” was not in italics and therefore was not to be changed. 
One suitable answer was “Avais une épouse dépareillée.” 


Section [IX (General Questions) 

In this section of the paper, the answers tended to be much too long, and 
the multiplicity of errors regularly cancelled out the value assigned the correct 
information given. There seemed to be a general tendency to disregard the 
instruction “par une ou deux phrases complétes”. Long, rambling answers, most 
of them needlessly repeating the words of the question, and usually ignoring the 
simple device of enumerating details by using parallel structure, often managed 
to give the correct answer, but only at the cost of incurring the maximum num- 
ber of penalties for grammar and spelling mistakes, fabrications, and English 
words. Answers running to half a page were not uncommon. For Question 8, one 
page answers were frequent. Lack of knowledge of the proper use of the parti- 
tive article was evident in the answers in this section. Awkward sentence- 
structure, and subsequent errors in grammar and diction, could usually be traced 
to the habit of repeating the question in the answer. In Question 2, when the 
student started off: “deux voeux que Maria fait aprés avoir dit les mille Ave 
sont ...”, he usually failed to use the subjunctive in the subordinate clause, or 
omitted the conjunction, or the punctuation that would have compensated for 
the faulty sentence-structure. But the student who answered simply and directly: 
“Elle veut qu’il revienne au printemps”, was not faced with this difficulty. 

In Questions 3, 4, and 6, students tended to base their answers on their own 
experience or ideas of what seemed to be logical, rather than on the evidence 
of the text. In Question 7, the students who failed to answer correctly almost 
invariably confused se représenter and ressembler a. Errors in diction were 
common in Question 8. Words ordinarily misused were: manteaux for marteaux; 
bouger for boucher; pousser for boucher. Various English words and fabrications 
made their appearance in this question also. 

Most students got part marks for Question 10, though few obtained full 
marks, and the two occasions generally chosen were the death of Madame Chap- 
delaine and the exchange of vows between Francois and Maria during the blue- 
berry-picking episode. The answer had to refer to an occasion where nature was 
in harmony with the feelings of the character; it was not a case of nature's 
causing those feelings. 


Section V (Essay) 

Students should be warned to read the whole paper carefully. This year a 
good number of them missed the essay question completely. As usual, too many 
of them neglected to write on every other line. 

The essay was divided into 23 components, of which the candidate could 
choose any seven. Here, taken at random, are a few of the components: 


The invitation to the Chapdelaine family. 

Samuel takes it upon himself to question the Frenchmen. 
Their former occupations. 

Laura tries to encourage them. 

Servitude of the habitant to his animals according to Lorenzo. 
Maria's thoughts after Lorenzo’s speech. 

Hunting stories. 
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Some candidates, instead of spreading their essay over the whole “veillée”, 
concentrated too much on certain details and thus did not get the required 
number of components. For instance, if they limited themselves to Lorenzo’s 
speech about the hard life in Canada, they received credit for only three 
components. 

The wording of ideas did not need to be that of the book, as long as the ideas 
were expressed in correct French. Here is a list of the most common grammatical 
errors: 

(a) Misuse of the Imperfect. 

(b) Il y avait aussi les trois Francois qui ont (avaient) acheté la ferme de 

Lorenzo. 

(c) Le pére dit (parla) de la vie en France. 

(d) Tout le monde mais (sauf) Tit’Bé y est allé. 

‘e) Le travail fort (dur) de la campagne... 

(f) Ils ont raconte des histoires de la chasse. 

(g) Il a dit qu’il viendra (viendrait) ... 

(h) la voir demain (le lendemain) ... 

(i) la voir dimanche prochain (le dimanche suivant). 


Section VI (Paragraph and General Questions) 

There was general dissatisfaction with the results obtained on these questions. 
First of all, some students did not follow the general instruction to answer every 
question in sentence form. Unless question 7 was introduced in sentence form, 
a penalty was imposed. Even in more evident places the student ignored sen- 
tence form in too many cases. 

There also seemed to be a general tendency to sum up too hastily what was 
required in the answers. In question 1, the words “dans ce roman” were set off 
by commas to indicate to students that in explaining “s’est écarté” they were to 
give more than just the grammatical significance of the words. For full marks 
they were expected to recognize the words as the equivalent of “s’est égaré,” 
“a perdu son chemin,” “a perdu son sens d'orientation,” etc., and to write that 
in this novel, such an occurrence was tantamount to death in the woods. 

In question 6, the importance of the last six words “pour lui faire changer 
d’avis.” seemed to be forgotten due to the students’ rush to get on with the 
answer, Instead of giving a brief summary statement such as “La troisiéme voix 
lui dit que rien ne doit changer au pays de Québec,” many students attempted 
to write out the complete message of not only the third voice, but of all three 
voices: naturally, the number of penalties imposed for faulty expression prac- 
tically nullified any benefit the student might have gained from such a lengthy 
dissertation. 

Section VII (Sight Passages) 

This section was poorly done. The candidate should be warned to check the 
spelling of expressions he uses from the printed passage. There is little excuse 
for errors like: guillements, modéls, changment, la seul choix, procéde, chaine, 
plaiser, rigoreux, etc., when the words are before the candidate. Too many 
students copied long passages from the text in the hope that the answer would 
be contained therein. 


Part (a) (Henry Ford) 
Question 1 was well answered, although many candidates used only the word 
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“montage”, leaving out the key expression “a la chaine”. A few simply restated 
the question: “Il abaissa progressivement le prix”, receiving no marks. 


In Question 2, candidates did not know the words “humour” or “plaisanterie”. 
Others chose the obvious answer that it was a quotation, and only received 
partial credit. 


In Question 3, candidates left blanks or confused “clothing” with “cars”. Some 
copied from the paragraphs “la politique américaine... les problémes”, — a 
worthless answer. 


In Question 4, confusion arose between the words “levé” and “élevé’. Some 
candidates said “The price was high” without giving an indication that it was 
“higher” than before, and received only half credit. 


In Question 5, the candidate was required to use sentence structure in his 
definition. Many translated the word or used it in a sentence. The commonest 
error in defining “le client’ was to use the words on qui for celui qui or la 
personne qui. For identique many candidates used a wrong part of speech such 
as comme. 


Part (b) (The Two Pleasures) . 


Question 1 was very poorly done. Often the candidate decided that the answer 
was in the first part and copied paragraph one, without relating it to the ques- 
tion. A full mark answer involved the principle of reward for hard work or sense 
of accomplishment as apposed to fleeting pleasure or lack of effort. 


The answers to Question 2 were often too general, as in the expression “Tout 
l'art d’instruire est d’obtenir au contraire que l’enfant prenne de la peine et se 
hausse a l'état d’homme’. This was considered a half-mark answer since it did 
not fit the question. 


The answer to Question 3 had to contain the idea that one must study the 
language of great authors to receive full marks. Many students copied “Par les 
phrases les plus serrées, les plus riches, les plus profondes”, as an answer to the 
second part. 


Question 4 was fairly well done. Some students gave the answer in the singu- 
lar when the question referred to “les enfants”. Candidates are again reminded 
to read the question carefully. A worthless answer was the last sentence “Ap- 
prendre d’abord, et ouvrir ensuite tous ces trésors, tous ces bijoux a triple 
secret.” 

Question 5 was well done. A few candidates tried to give another tense of 
instruire. Only the form instruit was accepted here, as it could have been an 
adjective. 

Question 6 was poorly done. Candidates should be cautioned to use the same 
part of speech. Although the word did not necessarily have to fit into the con- 
text, it would have been easier for the student to think of the right word if he 
had kept this point in mind. 


Section VIII (Translation into English) 


Section VIII was divided into 40 groups of approximately equal difficulty. 
each worth one mark. The over-all result was satisfactory, but markers had a 
great deal of difficulty as a result of terrible writing and atrocious English 
grammar. It was quite noticeable that candidates lost fewer marks on unusual 
words than was expected, but that they lost more than was expected on the 
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distinction between simple words, e.g. un and le; ces and ses; les and des; @ 
and de. 

Candidates had a penchant for avoiding difficult words by giving a transla- 
tion which was too free. Under the present system of marking, it is preferable 
to lean to the literal translation in case of doubt. For instance, in the last 
sentence, some students said “Fire would remove .. .” when “Fire would consume 
(devour, eat up)” was a true, though more mechanical translation. Similarly, 
“Stumps which would not disappear” is correct English, but not an exact 
translation of “pourriraient” (rot, decay), and “. . . which were found every- 
where” is not the real translation of “gisaient” (were lying). 

The tenses of verbs were very carelessly translated, and since eleven groups 
were based on the translation of a verb, faulty tense recognition led to a con- 
siderable loss of marks. 

Through a flagrant disregard of the general instruction to write on alternate 
lines throughout the paper, many students hampered their own chances of 
making legible last-moment changes which would have resulted in more marks 
on the translation. As a result of the length of the paper, there was generally 
little opportunity for students to re-copy and polish their translations. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION 


The paper was valued at 250, multiplied by 4. These marks were allotted 


as follows: 
4 
A — 16, B — 19, C — 20, D — 128, E — 67 (4 + 33) = 250 xk — = 100 
10 


N.B. The above division of marks will not necessarily apply in the future. 


Teachers are urged to warn the students to read more carefully any instruc- 
tions on the paper. Far too many students are still not writing on every other 
line, It is also recommended that students be trained not to begin a new sentence 
or section near the bottom of a page. It is desirable that extra space be left 
between questions and sub-questions. 

Candidates should be advised never to give two versions of an answer. The 
same rule was applied this year as last, viz. the first in order was marked and 
the other disregarded; or, if two versions appeared, one above the other, only 
the one on the line was marked. Candidates should be told to strike out, rather 
than bracket, anything they wish to delete. 

The practice was continued this year of using the x system for penalties 
involving accents, hyphens and capitals. Incorrect use of accents which altered 
the meaning of a word or the tense of a verb received a full penalty, e.g. ou 
instead of ot, promit instead of promit. Incorrect elision, except at the end of 
a line, received a full penalty. The x penalty was used only in units having no 
other error. There was a limit of one x per unit, but no limit to the totai of x’s 
for the paper. At the end of the paper, the number of x’s was divided by 2, which 
meant that this type of error received a half penalty. 


Part A -- This section was poorly done. Students failed to recognize that 
a grammatical point as well as a verb form was involved. 

In sentence 2, the presence of the word “fillette” necessitated the use of the 
familiar form. In sentences 4 and 7, many candidates showed a lack of knowledge 
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of tense sequence in conditional sentences. The reflexive verbs and the agree- 
ment of the past participle were poorly handled. 


Part B — This section was fairly well done. In general, the pronouns pre- 
sented more difficulty than the other completions. 


Part C — This section was quite well done. In sentence 6, however, a large 
number of candidates failed to realize that “il ne faut pas’ means “one must not”. 


Examp!es of suitable conclusions are: 


Sentence 1 ................ ils ont peur de s’enrhumer. 
Sentence 8 .......... .. on arrive plus vite a sa destination. 
Sentence 10 ....... ..... On veut étre a l’'aise quand on est assis. 


Part D — This section provided a good indication of the candidate’s ability. 
Sentences 1, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 had the value of 7 marks each. The 
other sentences each received 9 marks. 
The following sentence provides an example of the marking by units: 
Sentence 3 
“Tl n’est que juste que ta fille ait un peu de plaisir avant que tu | 
lemménes | a la forét”, a dit Azalma | parlant | 4 son beau-frére. 
The following errors were very common: 
Sentence 1 
—inability to translate “had come to get”. 
—incorrect translation of “had been visiting”. 
Sentence 2 
—failure to provide a noun antecedent for “qui était de l'autre cote .. .”. 
Sentence 3 
—use of “Azalma a-t-elle dit” instead of “a dit Azalma.” 
Sentence 4 
—failure to use “la soirée” instead of “le soir.” 
Sentence 5 
—ignorance of the expression “de plus en plus”. 
Sentence 6 ) 
—omission of the preposition in the expression “quelque chose de meilleur.” 
Sentence 7 
—failure to repeat “de” before “racines”. 
—incorrect insertion of “que” before “il avait arrachées.” 
—failure to make the past participle “arrachées” agree. 
Sentence 8 
—inability to translate “rest didn’t do her any good.” 
Sentence 9 
—surprising inability to translate 95, 873. 
—failure to invert noun subject and verb after “ou.” 
Sentence 10 
—incorrect position of adverb “la”. 
—failure to invert noun subject and verb after “ce que”. 
Sentence 11 | 
—inability to translate “to act as” by “servir de.” 
—failure to use the partitive correctly in translating “to buy fine skins and 
furs.” 
—use of wrong preposition after “acheter”. 
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Sentence 12 

—incorrect translation of “almost died.” 
Sentence 13 

—incorrect form of “neiger” after “méme si.” 

—incorrect use of a preposition to translate “on Christmas Eve.” 
Sentence 14 

—inability to translate “be careful not to.” 
Sentence 15 

—difficulty in translating “you had to be.” 
Sentence 16 

—inconsistency of verb tenses. 


Part E — The prose was divided into 67 units (34+33), one penalty per 
unit, e.g., 

Quand les bleuets | étaient midrs, | les Chapdelaine | ont passé une journée | 
a les cueillir. | 

Either the past Definite or the Past Indefinite was accepted if used consist- 
ently; candidates lost marks for switching from one of these tenses to the other. 


The following errors were common: 
E. 1 
—failure to use “en” in translating “in an hour.” 
—incorrect use of “prochain” for “suivant” in translating “until the next 
spring.” 
—inability to translate “he expected to receive two and a half dollars a day” 
and “he intended to save.” 
E. 2 
—wrong translation for “was not interested in anything.” 
—ignorance of the expression “tantot... tant6t.. .” 
—incorrect position of adverbs in translating phrases such as “she bravely 
determined” and “Maria finally consented.” 


Students should be warned that, in Parts D and E, a correct paraphrase that 
avoids a definite grammatical point is penalized, e.g. 


Accepted | Not Accepted 
D. 3 parlant pendant qu’elle parlait 
D. 13 | a cause des chemins gelés parce que les chemins 


étaient gelés. 





In the interest of rewarding knowledge of good French idiom, one bonus 
mark was given for each of the following: 


B(6)—que de D(16)—la (leur) pipe 
D(7)—a regarder E.2—pleurer Francois 
D(15i—se décourageait E.2—a fini par. 


—Courtesy of the Department of Education for Ontario 
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French Texts from Dent’s 


LE FRANCAIS POUR LES JEUNES by G. Solomon 


Book | - La Vie de Madame Souris 55¢ 

Book 2 - La Vie de Madame Lapine 65¢ 

Book 3 - Les Lapins et les Souris 70c 
Grades 4 - 7 Illustrated 


LES ENFANTS DE CHEZ NOUS by Gladys Lumsden 


Vivid descriptions of the life of village children 
in the Jura region of France. 
Vocabulary and illustrations. 


Grades 5 - 8 35c 
HISTOIRES DROLES by Elizabeth Potts 30c 
HISTOIRES GAIES by Elizabeth Potts 30c 
HISTOIRES POUR RIRE by E. Potts 45c 


Each reader contains a number of short, humorous 
stories followed by questions. Vocabulary. 
Grades 5 - 8 


AU RENDEZ-VOUS DE L’AVENTURE by E. Potts 
The stories in this book were contributed to a 
popular French children’s paper by the young 
readers themselves, describing amusing and ex- 
citing incidents in their own lives. 
Includes questions, exercises and vocabulary. 
Grades 6 - 9 60c 
SIX SHORT FRENCH PLAYS by Evelyn Smith 
Grades 6 - 9 35¢ 
MONIQUE ET LES MAGASINS by Joan Henry 
Stories and vocabulary for teen-age girls. 
Grades 9 - 12 70¢ 
FRENCH POETRY by F. M. Forrest 
Contains 158 poems accompanied by short 
biographical notes 
Grades 11 - 12 65c 


J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 
100 Scarsdale Road Don Mills, Ont. 





SUMMARIES OF “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” 

By C. G. Watson 

A. — Les Etoiles 
Lors que j’étais jeune berger sur la montagne, seul avec mes brebis, je ne 
voyais que rarement des personnes qui pouvaient me raconter des nouvelles du 
pays d’en bas. Aussi, étais-je vraiment heureux de recevoir la visite du petit 
garcon de ferme ou de la vieille tante Norade qui m’apportaient non seulement 
mes vivres de quinzaine, mais des nouvelles de la ferme et surtout de la belle 
Stéphanette, la fille de mes maitres, Or, un jour de gros orage que mes visiteurs 
habituels ne purent venir, ce fut ma jolie maitresse elle-méme qui m’apporta 
mes provisions. Mes yeux ne pouvaient se lasser de la regarder. Elle s’informa 
du genre de vie que je menais et ,aprés m’avoir taquiné malicieusement au sujet 
d’une amie imaginaire, elle partit. Vers le soir, cependant, elle revint trem'slante 
de froid, de peur et de mouillure: elle avait failli se noyer dans la riviére grossie 
par la pluie. Elle dut done passer la nuit au parc. Puisqu’elle ne pouvait pas 
dormir sur le lit de paille que je lui avais préparé, elle vint se serrer contre moi 
devant le feu. Pendant que nous causions, une étoile filante glissa par-dessus 
nos tétes: nous nous mimes alors a parler des astres et je dus lui donner leur 
nom et leur histoire selon les croyances des bergers. Au moment ot je lui parlais 
des mariages d’étoiles, elle s'endormit, la téte appuyée sur mon épaule, et moi, 
je la regardais, me figurant que la plus brillante ¢toile, ayant perdu la route, 

était venue se poser sur mon épaule pour dormir. 


B. — L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

Dans ce conte Guy de Maupassant satirise la guerre et les faiblesses humaines. 
Il s’'agit des expériences d’un Prussien, nommé Walter Schnaffs, qui n’aimait pas 
la vie de soldat. Bon vivant et gros, c’était un homme pacifique et bienveillant 
qui préférait cent fois mieux la vie facile de son foyer au maniement des armes, 
pour lesquelles il avait une haine épouvantable. Le jour, il souffrait de ses pieds 
plats et, le soir, il était angoissé 4 la pensée de sa femme et de ses enfants, seuls 
et sans soutien. Un jour qu'il faisait partie d'un détachement de reconnaissance, 
une fusillade de l’ennemi tua une vingtaine de ses compagnons. Schnaffs, qui ne 
pouvait pas détaler assez vite, sauta dans un fossé et attendit que la lutte cessat. 
Il resta deux jours dans cette cachette a repasser dans son esprit les souffrances 
et les fatigues de sa vie militaire 4 laquelle il ne voulait pas revenir. Soudain 
il pensa: “Si seulement j'étais prisonnier!” Il se voyait sauvé, nourri, logé, a l’abri 
des périls de la guerre. Il résolut done de se constituer prisonnier. Mais il ne 
savait pas comment s'y prendre: il se figurait bien quel serait son sort sil avait 
le malheur de rencontrer soit des paysans, soit des franc-tireurs ou méme l'armece 
francaise, Désespéré, il s’endormit. Le jour suivant, poussé par la faim, il se 
dirigea vers un chateau lointain, Une forte odeur de viande cuite qui s’échappait 
par une fenétre ouverte l'attira et lui donna une audace extraordinaire. Et brus- 
quement, sans réfléchir, il apparut dans le cadre de la fenétre. A sa vue, les 
domestiques s’enfuirent. Schnaffs se mit alors 4 manger et a boire: il finit par 
s‘endormir, saoul de liquide et de mangeaille. Cinquante soldats francais, avertis 
par les domestiques, et armés jusqu’aux cheveux, le prirent et le liérent. Se 
voyant sauvé, Walter Schnaffs se mit a danser et a crier de joie 

Cc. — La Parure 

L’héroine de cette histoire est une de ces personnes qui se rendent la vie 
misérable par Villusion des grandeurs, Mathilde était une fille jolie et charmante, 
mais de naissance obscure, Elle aurait aimé é¢pouser un homme riche et distin- 
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gué, mais, faute de dot, elle se laissa marier avec un petit commis. Cependant, 
elle souffrait de la pauvreté, non seulement de son petit appartement, mais aussi 
des mets de sa table, car elle se sentait née pour une vie luxueuse. Elle songeait 
aux grands salons bien meublés, ot elle ménerait une vie de grande dame, servie 
par des valets, nourrie de plats exquis, bien habillée et recherchée par des hom- 
mes trés en vue. Hélas! elle n’avait rien de cela, et elle en pleurait des jours 
entiers. 

Cette amertume atteignit son comble le jour quand son mari rapporta fiére- 
ment une invitation a une soirée élégante. Au lieu d’en étre ravie, elle pleura de 
désespoir et de détresse; elle refusa avec dépit, car elle pensait quelle aurait 
lair misére, sans toilette et sans bijoux. Tout de méme, elle se fit faire une belle 
toilette et emprunta une riviére de diamants 4 une amie riche. Son plaisir 
fut sans bornes: elle dansa avec ivresse et elle fut trés admirée. Revenue chez 
elle, elle voulut se voir, dans un miroir, encore une fois dans sa gloire. Sa joie 
fut vite dissipée: elle n’avait plus la parure que son amie lui avait prétée. Pen- 
dant toute une semaine, son mari fit de vaines recherches pour retrouver le bijou. 
Ils avisérent alors a le remplacer par un autre qui leur coita trente-six mille 
francs. Pour se procurer cette somme, ils eurent affaire aux usuriers, et prirent 
des engagements ruineux. Les deux époux ne purent payer cette dette effroyable 
qu’aprés avoir mené pendant dix ans une vie de nécessiteux. Mathilde ne fut 
plus la jolie femme élégante d’autrefois. 

Or, un jour elle rencontra son ancienne amie, toujours belle et séduisante, a 
qui elle décida, maintenant que l’affaire était terminée, de faire un aveu complet. 
Imaginez son étonnement lorsqu’elle apprit que la parure empruntée, étant fausse, 
ne valait que cing cents francs. 

D. — La Ficelle 

C’était jour de marché a Goderville. Les paysans et les paysannes, dans leurs 
costumes caractéristiques, s’y rendaient avec leurs bétes et leurs volailles. Sur 
la place du bourg, c’était une foule, une cohue d’humains et d’animaux mélangés. 

Un de ces paysans, Maitre Hauchecorne, €conome comme tous les Normands, 
apercut par terre un petit bout de ficelle, qu’il remassa malgré ses rhuma- 
tismes. Tout 4 coup, il remarqua que son ennemi, maitre Malandain, le regardait 
faire. Brusquement Hauchecorne, un peu honteux, cacha sa trouvaille dans sa 
poche, et se perdit aussit6t dans la foule. Peu de temps aprés, pendant qu’il 
dinait a l’auberge, il entedit le crieur public annoncer la perte d'un porte- 
feuille contenant une somme d'argent. A la fin du repas, un gendarme somma 
Hauchecorne de comparaitre devant le maire. Celui-ci l’accusa d’avoir ramassé 
le portefeuille perdu, mais dut le congédier quand on ne trouva rien sur lui. 
Aux curieux qui l’interrogeaient le vieux paysan se mit a conter I’histoire de 
la ficelle: il eut beau protester de son innocence, personne ne le crut. Le lende- 
main, un autre paysan rendit l’objet, prétendant l’avoir trouvé sur la route. 
Hauchecorne recut cette nouvelle avec triomphe. Partout, a4 tout le monde, il 
racontait sans cesse son histoire, poussé par le besoin de se justifier; il ne 
parvint pas, tout de méme, a convaincre ses auditeurs. On lui faisait répéter 
Vhistoire pour s’amuser, On se moquait de lui, on l’injuriait, on l'accusait de 
mensonge et de complicité. Le pauvre paysan, confus, honteux et indigné, se 
sentait frappé au coeur par l’injustice du soupcon. Mais il recommengait tou- 
jours a conter l’aventure, son esprit uniquement occupé de l’affaire. [1 en fit 
une maladie et dépérit 4 vue d’oeil. Finalement, il dut s’aliter, et mourut quel- 
ques jours plus tard, protestant de son innocence méme dans le délire de 
l’agonie. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS BASED ON “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” 
By Janet Smith 


A. — Les Etoiles 


. Quel ami était avec le berger sur la montagne? 

. Qui passait quelquefois? 

Qu’est-ce qu’on lui apportait tous les quinze jours? 

Qui les lui apportait? 

Quel temps faisait-il 4 midi ce dimanche-la? 

Quel son gai a-t-il entendu a trois heures? 

. Qui est arrivé sur la mule? 

Quand l’avait-il déja vue? 

Aprés avoir regardé le parc, qu’a-t-elle dit pour le taquiner? 

. Pourquoi est-elle revenue toute mouillée? 

. Pourquoi ne pouvait-elle pas retourner a la ferme? 

. Qu’a-t-il fait pour elle? 

. OU s-est-elle couchée? 

. Pourquoi ne pouvait-elle pas dormir? 

. Qu’est-ce qu’ils ont entendu et vu au méme moment? 

. Quelle explication le berger lui en a-t-il donné? 

. Donnez un autre nom pour chacune des étoiles ou des constellations qui 
suivent: la voie lactée, la Grande Ourse, Orion, Sirius, la Pléiade, les Trois 
Rois, Maguelonne, Saturne. 
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B. — L’Aventure De Walter Schnaffs 
. Dans quelle armée Walter était-il soldat? 
. Pourquoi avait-il de la difficulté a marcher? 
Qu’est-ce qu'il détestait de tout son coeur? 
A qui pensait-il avec inquiétude la nuit venue? 
Ow la-t-on envoyé un jour? 
Qui a arrété les Prussiens? 
. OU Walter s’-est-il caché? 
. Pourquoi ne pouvait-il voir le ciel que par le trou? 
. Qu’est-ce qui lui a fait peur? 
. Pourquoi ne pouvait-il pas rester la? 
. Quelle idée merveilleuse lui est venue? 
. Mais, s'il sortait de son trou, qui pourrait le tuer? (a) (b) (c). 
. Quels sons le faisaient trembler de peur? 
. Qu’est-ce qu’il pensait entendre? 
. De quoi a-t-il souffert en se réveillant a midi? 
. Quelle résolution a-t-il fini par prendre? 
. Qu’a-t-il vu de son fossé? 
. Combien de temps est-il resté dans son fossé? 
. De quoi avait-il peur? 
. OU est-il allé le soir? 
. Qu’a-t-il vu en regardant par une fenétre? 
. En voyant le casque pointu de Walter qu’ont-ils pensé? 
. Qu’ont-ils fait alors? 24. Qui a mangé toute la nourriture et toutes les boissons? 
25. Aprés avoir fini ce repas énorme qu’a-t-il fait? 
26. Qu’est-ce qui l’a réveillé? 27. Quel mot merveilleux a-t-il entendu? 
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Comment ont-ils emmené le prisonnier a la sous-préfecture? 
. Combien de soldats ont gardé sa prison? 

. Qu’est-ce que Walter a fait pour montrer sa joie? 

. Pourquoi a-t-on récompensé le marchand de drap? 

. Combien de Prussiens ont vraiment occupé le chateau? 


28. 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Cc. — La Parure 


1. Pourquoi Mathilde n’avait-elle pas pu se marier avec un homme riche et 
distingué? 
. De quoi souffrait-elle sans cesse aprés son mariage avec M. Loisel? 
A quoi songeait-elle toujours? 
Qu’est-ce qu’elle aimait avant tout? (deux choses) 
Quelle était son ambition? 
Pourquoi n’osait-elle plus aller voir son amie Mme Forestier? 
Comment savons-nous que Mme Loisel était fort malheureuse? 
. Qu’est-ce que son mari lui a apporté un soir? 
. Pourquoi ne voulait-elle pas accepter l’invitation? 
10. OU le mari a-t-il pris l’argent pour lui acheter ce qu’il lui fallait? 
11. Pourquoi la femme était-elle toujours (still) mécontente? 
12. Comment s’est-elle procuré ce qu'elle voulait? 
13. Comment savons-nous que Mme Loisel s'est bien amusée au bal? 
14. Pourquoi tous les hommes voulaient-ils faire sa connaissance? 
15. Pourquoi le mari n’était-il pas aussi gai que sa femme? 
16. A quelle heure les Loisel sont-ils sortis de l’Hétel du ministére pour rentrer 
chez eux? 
17. Pourquoi Mme Loisel a-t-elle voulu partir a la hate? 
18. Ou a-t-on fini par trouver un fiacre? 
19. Qu’est-ce que Mathilde a remarqué en se regardant dans le miroir? 
20. OU a-t-on cherché tout d’abord? 
21. Qu’a fait le mari (a) jusqu’a sept heures (b) aprés sept heures pour re- 
trouver la parure? 
. Quel a été le résultat de ses recherches? 
. OU M. Loisel a-t-il obtenu l’argent pour remplacer le bijou perdu? 
. “Il fallait payer cette dette effroyable.” 
a) Qu’a-t-on fait pour économiser? 
b) Que faisait M. Loisel pour gagner de l’argent supplémentaire? 
c) Que faisait Mme Loisel pour aider son mari a payer la dette? 
d) Qu’est-elle devenue par suite de ses rudes travaux? 
25. Combien de temps a-t-on pris pour restituer tout l’argent emprunté? 
26. Pourquoi les sacrifices des Loisel n’étaient-ils pas nécessaires? 
27. Quelle est la moralité (moral) de ce récit de Maupassant? 
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D. — La Ficelle 


Soulignez le mot de La Ficelle qui convient: 


1. Les paysans et leurs femmes s’en venaient vers 1) la boue; 2) le bout; 3) le 
bourg; 4) le boucle. 

2. Puis, un char a bancs passait, au trot saccadé d’un 1) bidon; 2) bidet; 3) 
bigot; 4) bichon. 

3. Tout cela sentait l’étable, le lait et 1) le fumet; 2) la fumée; 3) le fumoir; 
4) le fumier. 
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4. Il remarqua sur le seuil de sa porte, maitre Malandin, 1) le bourrelier; 2) le 
boutiquier; 3) le bourriquier; 4) le bouquineur. 

5. Les paysans: 1) tallaient; 2) tachaient; 3) taraient; 4) tataient les vaches. 

6. Chez Jourdain la grande salle était pleine de 1) mangeures; 2) mangeurs; 

} 3) manguiers; 4) mangeoires. 

7. Trois broches tournaient, chargées de poulets, de pigeons et de 1) gibernes; 

2) gilets; 3) gigots; 4) gifles. 
| 8. Une délectable odeur de viande rétie 1) moulait; 2) mouillait; 3) mouchetait; 

4)moutonnait les bouches. 

9. Voulez-vous avoir la complaisance de m’accoompagner 1) a la mariée; 2) au 
maire; 3) a la marée; 4) a la mairie? 

10. Le paysan, inquiet, avala d’un coup son petit 1) verre; 2) ver; 3) vers; 4) vert. 

11. Vous ne me ferez pas croire que Maitre Hauchecorne qui est un homme 
digne de 1) foie; 2) fois; 3) foi; 4) foire; a pris 1) cette fille; 2) cette file; 
3) ce fils; 4) ce fil; pour un portefeuille. 

12. Le paysan, furieux, 1) se cacha; 2) cracha; 3) se cassa; 4) cadra; de cété pour 
attester son honneur. 

13. Il était d’autant plus 1) atterri; 2) atterré; 3) attisé; 4) attiré; qu’il était capa- 
ble de faire ce dont on l’accusait. 

14. Son esprit, 1) épreint; 2) éteint; 3) astreint; 4) atteint; a fond, s’affaiblissait. 

15. Y a rien qui vous nuit comme d’étre en réprobation pour 1) un mensonge; 
2) un menton; 3) un menteur; 4) une menterie. 
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GERMAN REVIEW FOR GRADES XII AND XIII 
By David Elder 


1. How are you to-day? I am fine, thank you! 

2. This man is poor. That boy is small. These children are healthy. These 
pupils are industrious. 

3. What is this? This is a pen. What is that? That is a pencil. 

4. We have studied the first lessons, green, black, red, blue, brown, white, 
yellow, grey. Our classroom is large. It is not dark, but bright. 

5. I have your pencil. I have it. 

6. The children hear what the teacher is saying. They close their books and 
answer the questions. 

7. He is sitting at his table. She speaks German. He is reading his news- 
paper. He runs to school. She gives the ball to the pupil. 

8. He is helping me. I thank her. 

9. Beside the dining room, is the kitchen and under the bedroom, is the 
kitchen. 

10. She puts the books on her old desk. 

11. Round, pointed, long, short, old, young, thick, thin, hard, soft, cold, warm, 


dry, wet. 

School begins at nine o'clock. 

He sleeps till 8 o’clock and gets up at a quarter past eight. 

It is half past seven in the evening. 

. My watch is fast; your watch is slow. 

To-morrow he will get up at a quarter past eight and will get dressed early. 

My father and mother are with my old aunt in the garden behind the house. 

To-night they will go to the theatre. This bread is fresh. 

To-morrow we willl visit your uncle who lives in Weimar. 

He has been living there for twenty years. 

To-morrow morning she will walk to school slowly. 

Yesterday I saw the new car which Paul’s father bought. 

She says that she knocked on the door late last night. 

How long have you been waiting for Mary? 

I shall send him your book which you gave me last year. 

Next month he will send it to you. I will show him your house. I will show 

it to him. 

Grandmother arrived yesterday without her hat. 

She had caught cold. I have a cold. I wrote him three letters last night. 

In winter the water becomes snow and ice. 

Who opened our door? Whom did you see yesterday at school? What did 

he say to you? With what is he playing? With whom did she come? Whose 

pen is that? 

She had carried her chair into the living room. He had broken his glass. 

The day after to-morrow we shall be in the country. 

Had you received his invitation. 

One day he dreamed that he had lost his money. 

I shall stay at my uncle’s when I am in Germany. 

The boy who is absent is Paul. The boy with whom I came to school is 

taller than I. He is not as tall as John. John is the tallest boy. 

In summer the days are longest. She has a better watch, but Mary has the 

best watch. She likes to skate; he likes to read; and I like sleeping best. 

What time is it by your watch? My dog is in the garden; where is yours? 

His dictionary is in his book-case, mine is on the table beside yours. 

Whoever is early, is not late. The one who is late, must stay late. 

This umbrella is hers; that one is her mother’s. 

Whose son are you? What kind of castle did you see? 

Read the lesson! Close the window! She would sing if she came. 

Would she be happy if she didn’t stay? She would have sung if she 

had come. 

. If we went home, she would go with us. I ought to read. I may not go 
with you, I must study. I asked if she had sung. 
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46. He said she was singing to-day. He said they were singing to-day. He said 
she would sing tomorrow. He said they would sing tomorrow. 

47. She said they do not live here. 

48. While we were working, he arrived. 

49. After he had opened the window, he went to bed. 

50. When we are in town, we go to the theatre. When he came in, he saw me. 

51. The door was opened early. The door has been opened by me. 

52. That is the boy whose mother I know. That is the girl whose father I know. 

53. The biggest fish was caught by the smallest boy. 

54. The cold water was drunk. It was drunk by the children. 

55. He said that the students who were now on holidays would return soon 
and that the town would no longer be quiet after lectures had begun. 

56. We would go with you if we had a new car. 

57. They would have brought their friends with them if we had invited them. 

58. He admitted that he had done it. 

59. He asked me who I was and if anyone was at home. 

60. If I had known this, I would not have done it. 


David Elder 


Dear Reader: If you too have produced a series of German review sentences 
or other review material, please send it in to the “Review”. The January 
number of the “Review” will contain a series of Topical Vocabularies (with 
Review Sentences) based on “Pole Poppenspaeler”, prepared by Mr. David 
Elder of Burlington HS. 
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AN OBJECTIVE TEST 
Based on La Mission de Slim Kerrigan 


Choisissez l|’expression correcte pour compléter chaque phrase. N’écri- 
vez pas sur ce papier. 


. Cette histoire se passe (a) en France (b) aux Etats-Unis (c) dans les 


neiges de |’Alaska. 


. Slim Kerrigan était venu a la petite cabane (a) rencontrer un camarade 


(b) tuer un homme (c) trouver des fourrures. 


. Il y a trouvé Ogden Sharp qui (a) était assis prés du feu (b) était 


couché dans un lit (c) jouait aux cartes. 


. Arthur Simpson (a) avait tué un homme (b) avait été injustement con- 


damné pour le crime d’un autre (c) avait échappé de la prison. 

La confession d’Ogden Sharp et l’argent étaient dans (a) une caisse de 
bois (b) un sachet en peau de caribou (c) une valise. 

Pour continuer sa route Slim voulait (a) acheter encore deux chiens 
(b) trouver un ami (c) acheter un nouveau traineau. 

MacToch avait volé (a) des fourrures (b) mille dollars (c) des chiens 
esquimaux. 


. Slim s’est attaché par une longue corde au traineau parce que (a) il avait 


peur de tomber (b) il n’avait pas de chiens (c) un chien était mort. 


. Le docteur Wells était dans l’Alaska pour (a) tuer des animaux (b) cher- 


cher de l’or (c) étudier les Indiens américains. 

Il était accompagné (a) de sa fille et d’un guide (b) de sa fille seulement 
(c) de deux autres hommes de science. 

Pendant la nuit le docteur Wells a été blessé (a) par un loup (b) par un 
ours (c) par un Indien. 

Slim a décidé (a) de retourner avec lui et sa fille 4 Fort-MacCarty 
(b) de continuer vers Fort-Yukon (c) d’abandonner le docteur et sa fille. 
Quand ils s’approchaient de la riviére du Tanana ils ont vu qu’il y avait 
(a) beaucoup d’Indiens (b) d’énormes glacgons dans l’eau (c) une bande 
de loups sur la glace. 

Slim a quitté Daisie et son pére pour (a) trouver de la nourriture (b) 
chasser les loups (c) observer les Indiens. 

En revenant, chassé par les Indiens, il a été sauvé par (a) un arbre qui 
était tombé sur la glace (b) Daisie (c) son chien fidéle. 

A Gulkana Slim est entré dans la salle de billards du restaurant chinois 
pour (a) jouer (b) se battre avec un homme ivre (c) diner. 

Il s’est échappé du restaurant aprés avoir (a) battu deux hommes (b) 
éteint les lumiéres (c) tué le sheriff. 

Au ranch de Mike Zenderev Slim s’est caché (a) derriére la grange 
(b) dans la cuisine de la maison (c) dans un énorme tas de foin. 
Mike a mis un morceau de pate dans (a) le pistolet du sheriff (b) le 
fourreau de ce pistolet (c) le revolver de Slim. 

Le trappeur, Tufford, a volé & Slim (a) son canot (b) son cheval (c) le 
sachet 

Slim a cherché du travail & Valdez pour (a) oublier Daisie (b) gagner 
assez d’argent pour s’équiper pour une nouvelle expédition (c) payer 
son passage & Vancouver. 
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22. Daisie a découvert le sachet (a) au bureau de poste (b) sur le bateau 
(c) dans la rue. 

23. L’oncle de Slim lui a laissé (a) un ranch (b) une petite somme d’argent 
(c) une maison & Vancouver. 

24. Slim et Daisie se sont déclaré leur amour |’un pour l’autre (a) dans un 
restaurant 4 Prince Rupert (b) sur le quai de Valdez (c) sur le navire 
qui allait & Vancouver. 

25. Le docteur Wells (a) a continué ses voyages (b) a continué son famenx 
livre (c) a fini d’écrire ce livre. 


An and Année 


Mr. Gerald Maher of Oshawa Collegiate and Vocational Institute has 
sent along the following ideas on the difference in usage between the words 
“an” and “année”. We would both be pleased to hear from you if you have 
further information, or if you disagree. 

Differences between an and année, 

1. Année contains more the idea of length and duration. If, there- 
fore, there is any suggestion of dwelling on time, année is the word to use. 

e.g. Ce furent les années les plus heureuses de ma vie. 

J’y suis resté dix longues années. 
Une année entiére. 

Année is more closely associated with the definition of the word year 
(period of 365 days, etc.) whether calendar or otherwise. 

eg. L’année scolaire. L’année solaire. 

Année is also concerned with any suggestion of extent of space of 
time in the year. 

e.g. Pendant l’année (some unspecified time during the year). (If 

the number is vague, not clearly specified, année is used. 

e.g. Il y a une dizaine d’années.) 

Les fétes de l’année (during the year). 

2. An, being briefer, is used more commonly in proverbs, pithy phrases, 
etc. 

e.g. Bon an, mal an. 

Le jour de l’an (just one, special day, not any day during the year.) 

An is also used with numbers, unless there is some wish to emphasize 
the idea of dwelling on time. 

e.g. J’ai dix ans. 

Il y a quinze ans. 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS 
at the Windsor Conference Assumption University 
October 17. 
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SPANISH 


By 


MANUEL and CATHERINE SALAS 


FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL 


Fundamentos de Espanol is a beginning Spanish text which may 
be used at any level. Speed of mastery will vary with the age, 
maturity, and aptitude, of the students who compose the group. 
The plan for this volume originated when Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé, 
founder of the Cleveland Plan for teaching foreign languages, 
required that authors prepare a Spanish text which would extend 
his well-conceived and thoroughly tested pedagogical methods 
into the teaching of Spanish. The content of this book is entirely 
new and the basic principles of the Cleveland Plan have been 
followed throughout. $3.40 
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CAMINO ADELANTE 


The second or Intermediate Book in the New Winston Spanish 
Program, with Modern Approach to the Teaching of a Living 
Language $4.00 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. LTD. 
292 Parliament St., Toronto 
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Current French 


BY 


St. John, Jones and Stickland 


A complete review grammar unique in its field. 


Here is the grade 13 composition book that thoughtful 
teachers have been anticipating for years. The arrangement 
of its material makes it as well suited to the average student 
as to the gifted. Because of its precise and hierarchical 
presentation of rules, teachers will find no difficulty in 
teaching several classes of varying ability. The multitude 
of up-to-date examples illustrate and enliven the rules. The 
abundance of exercise material makes possible a wide choice 
and variety in assignments. 

The reference section is complete and thorough. 


To the growing need for a good working knowledge of 
French “as she is spoke”, this is the answer par excellence. 


PRICE: $3.00. 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 


517 Wellington Street West, Toronto 2B, Ont. 








MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Assembled by Doris Schissler 


GRADE IX FRENCH CHRISMAS, 1959 


z. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VII. 


48 


(Parlons francais I — Lessons 1-9) 


Répondez en francais. Dans chaque réponse employez un pronom sujet. 
1. Comment vous appelez-vous? 

2. Comment allez-vous? 

3. Quel age avez-vous? 

4. Ou est votre perroquet? 

5. Est-ce que les garcons chantent bien? 


(a) Complétez la conjugaison: 

1, je n’ai pas 

2. suis-je? 

3. est-ce que je porte? (avec inversion) 


(b) Traduisez en francais: 
1. is she shouting? 3. has he not? 
2. do I like? 4. they do find. 


Ecrivez a l’interrogatif (sans “est-ce que”): 
. Il a un chien. 

. Nous n’avons pas les cahiers. 

Elle arrive dans la rue. 

. Tu ouvres ton livre. 

. Ils ne fument pas les cigarettes. 


op ON 


Ecrivez au négatif: 

. C’est mon frére. 

. Ai-je le livre? 

. Le journal est sur la table. 
. Ils sont dans la cour. 

. Tu as deux fréres. 


ur wh 


Remplacez le tiret per ce, il, elle, ils, elles: 





1. ——————- est la soeur de Paul. Est —— au salon? 
2. Voici Georges et Marie. Admirent —————— la plume? 
3. Est ——————- un chat? Ou est ——————? 


. Traduisez en francais: 


30; 21; 16; 18; 12. 

(a) Mettez la forme voulue (de, du, de la, de I’, des): 
homme ————— maison 
Marie —_—————. livres 

garcon 
(b) Mettez la forme voulue (a, au, a la, a I’, aux): 
Elle parle —————— fillette ————— Paul 
chiens ————_— amie 
—— perroquet. 
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VIII. Mettez au _pluriel: 

. Donnes-tu le fauteuil 4 un homme? 
. Il parle a l’ami de ta soeur. 

. Voila le pupitre de l'enfant. 

A-t-il une amie? 

. Jarrive a la fenétre. 

. Chante-t-il de son amie? 
Tu es un parent. | 
. N’est-il pas devant la table? 

. Ai-je un chat? 


Vr ON 


WoW 


IX. (a) Indiquez les liaisons: 


(b) Soulignez les mots qui contiennent le méme son que: 

1. la lettre ‘e’ du mot ‘est’: merci, fatigué, bien, pére 

2. la lettre ‘o’ du mot ‘store’: aussi, porte, donner, ouvre 

3. les lettres ‘em’ du mot ‘temps’: manger, bon, enfant, main. 


| 
Chantent-ils aux enfants? 
{ 


(c) Divisez en syllabes: 
perroquet; fatigué. 


X. Traduisez en francais: 

. The girl is walking to her school with her sister and brother. 

My mother and father are chatting with her parents in the living-room. 
We are eating candies. We are not beginning the exercises. 

. They (m.) are sitting on the bench in the middle of the garden. 

Do I not always work in the corner of the kitchen? 

Does she not speak to your daughter on the way to the dining-room? i 
What is in the pond? What is it? It’s a fish. i 
. The visitors’ children enter the class-room, 
. Who is looking for a pupil’s car to-day? 
10. Are they not opening the bridge? No, they are returning to the house. f 


I — 10; II — 10; III — 5; IV — 5; V — 5; VI — 5; VII — 10; VIII — 20; | 
IX — 10; X — 40 = 120 + 30 (term) = 150 x 2/3 = 100. 


a 


CeErIAs 


GRADE X FRENCH CHRISTMAS 1959 
(Parlons francais I — Lessons 28-38) ‘ 


I. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: i 
. Combien de mois y a-t-il dans l’année? 4 
. Dans quelle saison fait-il chaud? 
. A quelle heure prenez-vous le petit déjeuner? \ 
. A table, que dites-vous si vous voulez du pain? i 
. Qui est Francois Binot? \ 


of WN 


Il. (a) Ecrivez les verbes au présent: 


{ 
1. vous (choisir) 6. il (mettre) | 
2. elles (voir) 7. vous (prendre) 
3. il (lire) 8. je (répéter) 
4. je (partir) 9. nous (connaitre) 
5. elles (tenir) 10. je (se lever) 
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i 
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| 
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(b) Ecrivez les verbes au passé indéfini: 


1. elles (aller) 6. vous (avoir) 

2. ils (se cacher) 7. ils (se promener) 
3. je (étre) 8. elle (s’asseoir) 

4. elle (rentrer) 9. elles (revenir) 

5. nous (m.pl.) (tomber) 10. tu (lire) 


III. Ecrivez au passé indéfini: 


1. nous achetons 6. sait-il? 

2. n’ouvre-t-il pas? 7. vous écrivez 

3. il ne voit pas 8. puis-je? 

4. elles espérent 9. ne dites-vous pas? 
5. attendent-ils? 10. elle croit 


IV. Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms voulus: 
1. Elle oublie souvent ses lunettes, 
2. (Nous allons dire bonjour a ces dames. 
3. Ne parles-tu pas au maitre? 
4. Nous montrons nos timbres a nos amis. 
5. Ils n’ont pas vu le fermier. 


V. Traduisez en francais: 


1. Christmas 6. second (of a series) 
2. last week 7. fifth 

3. next month 8. every day 

4. on Saturday 9. something 

5. last Friday 10. better (f.s.) 


VI. Ecrivez au pluriel: 

. une petite souris 

. une histoire amusante 
. un joli jouet 

. une belle fleur 

. un repas délicieux 


Se 


VII. Traduisez en francais: 


_ 


At what time do you bathe in the morning? We bathe early 

The children are enjoying themselves. You hear them, don’t you? 
Will you pass me the water, please? I am thirsty. 

In the month of September summer ends and autumn begins 

In Canada the winters are colder than in France. 

She finished nothing. He no longer works. Nobody is coming 
What newspapers did he buy? What lady did he see this evening? 
I like the dress which you bought at Morel’s. 

. The girls got up, dressed and went down to the dining-room. 

10. When they (m.pl.) got off the train they looked for her. 


CKLEAIANP WL 


VIII. Read the following story and then answer in ENGLISH the questions 
which follow it: 


C’est l'année du grand froid, l’hiver est terrible. Un jour, le roi Henri IV, 
passant en carrosse sur le Pont-Neuf, voit un jeune Gascon se promenant 
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avec un vétement de toile ouvert sur la chemise et un petit manteau } 
court, comme s’il est en été. Le roi lui dit: 

‘“N’as-tu pas froid?” 

“Non, Sire,” répond-il. 

“Comment?” dit le roi. “Je m’étonne que tu ne géles pas, puisque moi, 
qui suis extrémement bien habillé, je ne peux pas supporter le froid!” 
“Ah, Sire,” dit le Gascon, “si vous portez tous vos habits sur vous, comme 
je porte tous mes habits, je suis sir que vous n’aurez pas froid.” 

Le roi trouve cette réponse si bonne qu’il lui donne un habit tout nouveau. 


1. Quel temps fait-il cette année? 
| 2. Qui passe sur le Pont-Neuf un jour? 

3. Quels vétements porte le jeune Gascon? 
Pourquoi le Gascon n’a-t-il pas froid? 
Qu’est-ce que le roi lui donne? 


nr b 


I — 10; II — 10; I — 10; IV — 5; V — 10; VI — 5; VI. — 50; VI — 
10 120 + 30 (term) 150 x 2/3 100. 


GRADE XI FRENCH DECEMBER, 1959 
(Cours Moyen I and Entre Nous) 


I. Répondez en francais par des phrases completes: 

| 1, Ou était la ferme de M. Dupré? 

2. Qu’a fait M. Alexandre pour expliquer le mot ‘champignon’ a la ser- 
veuse? 

. Que faisait le docteur Chartier tous les jours? 
Comment vous appelez-vous? Quel Age avez-vous? 

. Combien d'argent avez-vous a dépenser chaque semaine? 


oh 


II. Mettez la forme voulue des verbes: 


1. ils (étre-futur) 

2. elle (se lever - passé indéf.) 
3. je (faire - futur) 

4 vous (dire - prés. ind.) 

5. elles (lire - imparf. indic.) 
6. il (pouvoir - imparf. indic:) 
7. nous (finir - plus-que-parf.) 
& ils (chanter - passé déf.) 


© 


. il Geter - prés. indic.) 
10. deuxiéme pers. sing. (aller - impératif) 


Ill. Traduisez en frangais: 
1. Were you reading? 
2. We sold. (Passé défini) 
3. They sow. 
4. I was eating. 
5. He hopes. 


IV. Remplacez les mots entre parentheses par des pronoms: 


> 


1. Tl a mis (les timbres) (dans l'album). 
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2. Il dit (a sa femme) de consulter (le médecin). 
3. Je ne vous ai pas promis (l’argent). 


V. Ecrivez la forme féminine de: 
bref; gros; public; frais; long. 


VI. Mettez au pluriel: 

- ma vieille chemise 
. tout le journal 

. un beau tableau 

. cet habit 

mon cheval gris 


oP wh 


VII. Traduisez en francais: 


1. A summer’s day 

2. At full speed 

3. Two weeks ago 

4. I have a great deal to do 
5. You are right. 


VIII. Donnez les adverbes qui correspondent a ces adjectifs: 


lent; impatient; mauvais; poli; meilleur. 


IX. Traduisez en francais: 


1. We shall send you that blue suit a week from today. You are mistaken. 
That doesn’t suit me. Send it on Tuesday. 

2. Mr. Dupré’s favourite hens, instead of staying in their farm-yard, 
went into the neighbour’s garden. 

3. They thought that the seeds on the other side of the hedge were good 
to eat in the month of May. 

4. The pretty waitress looked at the salesman and began to laugh; she 
didn’t understand a single word of French. 

5. He is a postman and he has promised to give me all his foreign stamps. 


X. Ecrivez de mémoire deux strophes (stanzas) consécutives de “Barcarolle”. 


XI. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes. Ecrivez des phrases com- 
plétes. 
La petite tortue 
Pourquoi le petit poisson bleu aime-t-il l’aquarium? 
Que voit le concierge en arrivant devant la grande porte de |l'école? 
Ou la petite tortue s’est-elle assise? 
Donnez le contraire de: ouvrir; jamais. 


Po 


La dispute au Désert 

5. Décrivez le vieil Arabe. (deux adjectifs) 
6. Pourquoi appelle-t-il auprés de lui tous ses enfants? 
7. Qu’est-ce qu’il voulait léguer a sa fille? 

8. Divisez en syllabes: maintenant; étranger. 
L’Oncle d’Amerique. 
9. Quelle est l’'ambition de Martin Mauvaire? 
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10. Quel était le métier de l’oncle Bruno? } 

11. Quel souvenir avait-il apporté 4 madame Mauvaire? 

12. Donnez un mot de la méme famille que: espérer; travailler. 

13. Traduisez en francais: The Mauvaire family was very poor. The mother 
was a widow and her son did not earn much money. 


Madeleine de Verchéres 
14. Pourquoi Madeleine gardait-elle la forteresse ce matin d’octobre? 
15. Que faisaient les colons a l’arrivée des Iroquois? 
16. Qu’est-ce que Madeleine a fait pour avertir les forts voisins? 
i 17. A quelle héroine de la vieille France ressemble cette héroine cana- 
dienne. 


XIi. Lisez le paragraphe suivant et puis répondez en francais par des phrases 
completes: 

Mme Vernet était allée voir une de ses amies a la campagne. On lui dit 
qu’un revenant (ghost) se promenait toutes les nuits dans un des apparte- 
ments du chateau; par conséquent, personne ne voulait l’occuper. Comme 
elle n’était pas superstitieuse, elle avait la curiosité de s’assurer du reve- 
nant et voulait absolument se coucher dans cet appartement. Au milieu de 
la nuit, elle entendit ouvrir sa porte. Elle parla, mais le spectre ne lui 
répondit pas et marcha vers le lit. La dame étendit les mains pour tou- 
cher le revenant. Elle saisit deux oreilles qui étaient longues et velues 
(hairy). Elle n’osa retirer les mains de peur de perdre le spectre. Quand 
le jour arriva, elle reconnut un gros chien qui avait l'habitude de venir 
chercher une place confortable pour passer la nuit. 


1. A quelle heure le revenant se promenait-il? 

2. Pourquoi Mme Vernet n’avait-elle pas peur du revenant? 
4. Pourquoi la dame a-t-elle étendu les mains? 

5. Pourquoi le spectre ne lui a-t-il pas répondu? 


I — 10; If — 10; WI — 5; IV — 5; V — 5; VI — 5; VII — 5; VIII — 5; 
IX — 3%; X — 7; XI—8 +8 + 8 + 6 8; XII — 10 = 140: 2 


70 + 20 (term) + 10 (dictation) 100. 
GRADE XII FRENCH CHRISTMAS, 1959 
(Parlons francais II (old ed.) — Lessons 27-37) 


Time 1% hours 
Part A 
I. Ecrivez les verbes suivants au temps et a la personne indiqués: 
(a) le passé indéfini, avec “nous”: se taire, faire; 
(b) le passé défini, avec “ils”: craindre, conduire; 
I (c) le conditionnel antérieur avec “elle”: recevoir, sortir; 
(d) le passé antérieur avec “il”: venir, vendre; 
(e) Vimparfait avec “tu”: finir, plaindre. 


II. En employant une phrase compléte, donnez une définition de cing des 
mots suivants: 


Une écurie un sucrier 
un lache un voleur 
une allumette un facteur 
un tablier un douanier 
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III. Remplacez le tiret par un mot convenable: 


IV. 





1. J’apprends ————————- conduire notre auto. 





2. Ils ne se sont pas arrétés ———————— parler. 

3. Tes pantoufles sont moins jolies quae —-—————— de ta mere. 
4. C’est un livre ——— il a besoin tout de suite. 

5. Nous avons tant de choses ————————- faire! 


Traduisez en frangais: 

If I disturbed him, he would be angry. As soon as we are ready, I shall 
waken him. 

2. They were making fun of the old man who was in the other room 
pretending to be asleep. 

3. It is said that he was killed by a rifle shot which was fired from behind 
the wall. 

4. When you have finished writing this examination, you will be free to 
enjoy yourselves for a fortnight. 

5. Instead of waiting for the next steamer, they have decided to travel 
to England by plane. 

6. What arrangements have been made for the crossing? If it is foggy, 
nothing will be seen. 

7. She told us that when we had all gathered in the dining-room, every- 
one would sit down at the table for Christmas dinner. 


Part A — I — 10; II — 10; III — 5; IV — 35 = 60. 
Part B — Questions based on Authors text — 60 marks, 
Total paper = 120 + 30 (term) = 150 x 2/3 = 100. 


GRADE XI GERMAN CHRISTMAS, 1959 
(First Book in German — Lessons 1-8) 
I. Answer with a complete German sentence the questions following this 


paragraph: 

Karl und seine Freunde spielen Tennis. Karl sagt: “Diese Balle sind nicht 
gut, sie sind zu alt.” Sie spielen aber eine Stunde und machen dann einen 
Spaziergang. Das Wetter ist schén, es ist warm, und die Végel singen in 
den Baumen. Hans und Leo gehen um fiinf Uhr nach Hause. Sie wohnen 
in der Gartenstrasze. Kar] kommt miide und durstig nach Hause, Er trinkt 
ein Glas Wasser und geht auf sein Zimmer. 


Was spielen Karl und seine Freunde? 
Warum sind die Balle nicht gut? 

Wie lange spielen sie? 

Was machen sie nach dem Tennisspielen? 
Wie ist das Wetter? 

Wo singen die Vogel? 

Wann gehen sie nach Hause? 

In welcher Strasze wohnen sie? 

. Warum trinkt Karl? 

10. Warum geht Karl auf sein Zimmer? 


OM IAR MP wN 
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IJ. Answer with a complete German sentence the following questions: 
Wer ist dein Deutschlehrer? { 
In welchem Zimmer ist dein Bett? 
Du gehst morgens zur Schule. Wohin geht dein Vater? 
Von welcher Farbe ist die Wandtafel? 
Was trinkst du aus einem Glase, ausser Wasser? 

Was iszt du meistens auf dem Brot? 

Welches von diesen ist Obst: eine Wurst oder eine Banane? 

Was macht die Mutter vor jedem Essen? 

; . Manchmal ist es zu warm im Klassenzimmer. Was machen wir dann? 

10. Wie ist das Wetter im Winter? 


CHARM Pw ee 


II]. Conjugate in full (6 persons) the following verbs: 
1. stehen 2. arbeiten 3, reden 4. griiszen 5. graben 6, lesen 7. nehmen 
8. rechnen. 


IV. Decline in full: 
i 1. kein Baum 2. jene Mutter 3. euer Zimmer 4. dieses Haus 5. welcher 
: Vogel 6. das Buch. 


V. Rewrite the following sentences, giving the correct form of the definite 
article, and contracting it with the preposition, where possible: 





1 1. Sie stehen an ————— Pulte. 
2. Gehen Sie in ————— Zimmer? 
3. Ich lege das Papier neben —————— Feder. 
4. Wir gehen morgen auf —————— Land. 
5. Schauen Sie nicht auf —————— Tafel. 
6. Er wirft das Buch hinter —— Tiir. 
7. Er tritt an Fenster. 








VI. Rewrite the following sentences, giving the correct form of the definite 
article, and contracting it with the preposition, where possible: 


1. Was sagst du von —————— Garten? 
2. Was sagt sie zu —————— Lehrer? 

3. Was hast du gegen —————— Kind? 

4. Wohnst du bei —————— Groszvater? 
5. Er kommt aus —————— Wohnzimmer. 
6. Wohin gehst du nach —————— Schule? 
¥. Wir gehen um ————— Haus. 


VII. Write the nominative plural only of the following nouns: 


1, Traum 2. Vater 3. Pult 4. Bleistift 5. Sohn 6. Messer 7. Nacht 
8. Glas. 


| VU}. Translate into German: 


Miss Miiller is the teacher of this class. She is very young. 

Anna and Paul, you are not diligent. Where are your notebooks? 
His sister is handing a cup of coffee to my brother. 

Our teacher’s daughters learn German quickly and accurately. 
After dinner Jack and Fred are going to the movies. 

She is calling the children. The family is sitting down to the table. 
Fred’s friend is at home today. He is not at school. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7% 
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8. She sits on a bench under a tree and writes letters. 
9. Every evening at eight o’clock, she plays the piano. 
10. Is he hungry? Yes, he is eating a piece of cheese in the kitchen. 


I — 10; II — 20; III — 16; IV — 12; V — 7; VI — 7; VII — 8; VIII — 40; 


= 120 + 30 (term) 150 x 2/3 = 100. 
GRADE XII GERMAN CHRISTMAS, 1959 
(First book in German — Lessons 16-21) 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Konjugieren Sie diese Verben im Praesens und im Imperfekt! 
helfen; bilden; nehmen; schlafen; sehen. 


Geben Sie die drei Formen des Imperativs von: sich schaémen; 
sich die Hande waschen; nicht hinausgehen; die Frage wiederholen; sich 
auf die Bank setzen. 


Deklinieren Sie im Singular und im Plural! 


dieser schéne Tag; ihr letzter Brief; eine héhere Schule; 
das neue Buch; welcher junge Deutsche. 


Uebersetzen Sie ins Deutsche die englischen W6orter! 


(When) es zu regnen anfing, kehrten wir um. 
Dieser Hut ist nicht so sch6n wie (yours). 

(Whose) Buch ist das? 

Hier ist das Buch, (that) er mir schickte. 

Fragen Sie Karl, (when) er nach Deutschland geht. 
Der Schiiler, (whose) Buch ich habe, ist nicht hier. 
Sagen Sie mir, (who) eben hereingekommen ist. 
(Before) ihr daran denkt, ist Weihnachten da. 
(Whom) haben Sie geholfen? 

10. (With what) hast du das gemacht? 


PPM Ser PPS 


. Beantworten Sie kurz auf englisch die folgenden Fragen! 


1. Was tat Kaiser Joseph von Oesterreich oft, um seine Leute besser zu 

kennen? 

Warum musste der Knabe mindestens einen Gulden haben? 

Was fiir ein Rezept hat der Kaiser fiir des Kindes Mutter geschrieben? 

Wozu gebraucht man einen Kachelofen? 

Nennen Sie auf deutsch drei Typen von héheren Schulen in Deutsch- 

land! 

6. Was tut der Staat heute, damit alle begabte Kinder die hdheren 
Schulen besuchen k6énnen? 

7. Wie lange ist das Schuljahr in den héheren Schulen von Deutschland? 

8. Wohin fiihrte der alte Herr seine Enkelin, um ihr von dem Hund 
Barry zu erzahlen? 

9. Warum ist es so gefahrlich, durch den Pasz vom Sankt Bernhard zu 
reisen? 

10. Wie hat Barry sich den Ehrenplatz im Museum erworben? 


op oN 


Uebersetzen Sie diese Sitze ins Deutsche! 


1. Kurt was wearing a new suit, when we met him in front of the res- 
taurant. 
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2. Last summer my two cousins stayed several weeks at our summer 
cottage. 

3. During those two weeks they helped their parents with the work in 
the fields. 

4. For most children in smaller cities the life of work begins when they 

are fourteen years old. 

Although they go to school six days in the week, they have no classes 

on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

6. The days become longer after New Year, but milder weather does not 
return until Spring. 

7. I am sorry that you have caught a cold; stay at home until you are 
well again. 


aetna 
o 


VII. Setzen Sie pers6nliche Pronomina fiir die Hauptworter! 
1. Der Schiiler begegnet dem Lehrer. 
2. Die Tochter geht mit der Mutter. 
3. Die Knaben rufen den Hund. 
4. Bringen Sie der Mutter das Buch! 
{ 5. Das Geld kommt von den Verwandten. 


I — 10; II — 15; WI — 20; IV — 10; V — 20; VI — 35; VII — 10; = 120 
+ 30 (term) = 150 x 2/3 = 100. 


SUBSCRIBERS: If you have a copy of a term examination (French, 
German or Spanish) which has worked out well, please send it in to 
Miss Doris Schissler, Lansing Court Apartments, Willowdale, Ontario. 


GRADE XIII GERMAN AUTHORS DECEMBER, 1959 
(Pole Poppenspaeler) 
A. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch diese Fragen tiber Pole Poppenspaler! 
1. Wie hat der Verfasser Hernn Paulsen kennen gelernt? 
Geben Sie zwei Anzeichen dafiir, dass Herr Paulsen ein Friese war! 
Auf welche Weise glich der junge Storm Joseph Paulsen” 
Wie tat Herr Paulsen, als der Verfasser ihn um die Bedeutung seines 
Beinamens fragte? 
Wann sind die Puppenspieler in Husum angekommen? 
Beschreiben Sie das seltsame Gefahrte, womit sie reisten! 
Wie beschrieb Paul die Gesichtsziige von Liseis Mutter? 
Warum war Paul nicht tiberrascht, als diese Leute in die Schneider- 
herberge einkehrten? 
; 9. Warum merkte der Lehrer das nicht, als Paul am anderen Morgen 
; spat zur Schule kam? 
i 10. Wie lernten die Einwohner der Stadt, dass man bald ein Puppenspiel 
| sehen kénnte? 
11. Wie hat Paul Lisei geholfen, den Puppen einige Kleider zu ver- 
schaffen? 
12. Woran konnte man einsehen, dass die Schiitzengesellschaft tief herab- 
gesunken war? 
13. Weshalb war Paul etwas gedemiitigt, als er ins Saal eintrat? 
14. Was sollte Golo tun, wahrend sein Herr in der Fremde war? 


- or 


Sa 
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15. Woran erkennt man, dass der Knabe das Puppenspiel kaum aus dem 
Kopf kriegen konnte? 
B. Lesen Sie das folgende und beantworten Sie kurz auf deutsch die unten- 
stehenden Fragen! 

Mit schnelleren Schritten, als er gekommen wor, zog Peter wieder ab. 
Das Dunkel des Tannenwaldes schien immer schwarzer zu werden, die 
Baume standen immer dichter, und ihm fing an so zu grauen, dass er im 
Trab davonjagte, und erst, als er in der Ferne Hunde bellen hérte und 
bald darauf zwischen den Baumen den Rauch einer Hiitte erblickte, 
wurde er wieder ruhiger. Aber als er naher kam und die Tracht der 
Leute in der Hiitte erblickte, fand er, dass er aus Angst gerade die ent- 
gegengesetzte Richtung genommen und statt zu den Glasleuten zu Flés- 
sern gekommen sei. Die Leute, die in der Hiitte wohnten, waren Holz- 
faller; ein alter Mann, sein Sohn, der Hauswirt, und einige erwachsene 
Enkel. Sie nahmen Kohlenmunkpeter, der um ein Nachtlager bat, gut 
auf, ohne nach seinem Namen und Wohnort zu fragen; gaben ihm Apfel- 
wein zu trinken, und abends wurde ein grosser Auerhahn, die beste 
Schwarzwaldspeise, aufgesetzt. 

Warum wollte Peter so schnell den Ort verlassen? 

Wo findet diese Handlung statt? 

Wie fithlte der Knabe sich, als er endlich Hunde bellen hérte? 

Wann wusste er erst, dass er nicht mehr allein im Walde war? 

Woran sah er ein, dass er die falsche Richtung genommen hatte? 

Welchen Beruf folgten diese Leute? 

Was wollte Peter von dieser Familie? 

Wie haben sie ihn aufgenommen? 

Welche Speise haben sie ihm angeboten? 

10. Welche Leute hatte er besuchen wollen? 


Ses errer ry 


C. Geben Sie die Hauptformen von diesen Verben! 


studieren sitzen 
wenden aufwachsen 
wissen weisen 
begreifen helfen 
singen denken 
GRADE XIII GERMAN COMPOSITION DECEMBER 1959 


(First Book in German — Lessons 22-27 and Pole Poppenspaeler) 
I. Uebersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

1. Christmas is at hand. The children are happy because they know 
they will receive many nice presents. 

2. At this time of year children like to go to the skating-rink after 
school. 

3. In his first letter my cousin enclosed a drawing of the house in which 
he was living. 

4. Our friends like it very much here. They have succeeded in getting 
good positions. 

5. After the boys had left the woods behind, they heard a dog barking. 
Jack was afraid of it and wanted to run. 

6. As they approached the top of the mountain, they began to be cold, 
although the sun was still shining. 
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7. It had become quite dark; so they did not see the old building until 
they were close beside it. 

8. The older pupils have decorated the gymnasium for the gym display 
that begins at half-past seven. 

9. To-day you are going to learn something new. I hope you have all 
brought your new books. 

10. Do not stay at home on my account. I have some letters to write 
and then I am going to bed. 

II. Uebersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

This is the story of a small boy who spent so much time with a family of 

puppet-players that people gave him a nickname, He got to know Lisei 

and her parents when they arrived in town and asked him the way to 

the Tailors’ Inn. Since the inn was directly across from his house, he 

saw them once or twice every day. One can easily understand that his 

school work during that time was not very good. 

Paul was able to attend every performance. Mr. Tendler gave him a 
ticket for the first one after he had helped Lisei get some material to 
make new clothes for the puppets. The first play was the story of Count 
Siegfried and Saint Geneveve, which he already knew because it was 
in his reading-book. In the puppet-play, however, there was something 
he had not expected: a comical character named Kasperl appeared in the 
second act. He told jokes, twitched his nose and cracked his jaws until 
the whole hall shook with laughter. 

III. Geben Sie folgende Formen an! 
1. Die dritte person des Singulars im Perfekt der folgenden Verben: 
kommen, antworten, sehen, heissen, fliegen. 
2. Die Pluralformen im Nominativ der folgenden Hauptworter: 
der Hund, das Handtuch, der Anzug, der Garten, das Auge. 


* * + 


CHRISTMAS SKI EXCURSION 


Under the auspices of Visites Interprovinciales an excursion will be conducted 
to Québec City and Lac Beauport during the Xmas holidays, leaving Toronto 
on the night of Saturday, December 26th and returning on the morning of 
Saturday, January 2nd. 

The party will be composed of boys and girls. All will be billeted in 
the Auberge des Monts, a beautiful French-Canadian ski resort in the Lauren- 
tians, 15 miles from Québec City. 

Members of the party can travel with a Pupil’s Vacation Certificate on 
the Railways which are obtainable at your school and should be signed once 
by a school official and in TWO places by the student, and sent to us. 

Ski lessons are available at a nominal charge. There is skiing for all — 
beginners to experts. French students will be our guests for skiing and 
evening parties. It is hoped that good-will may be generated which will lead 
to longer and cheaper visits usually made or received in the summer. 

Our office will be glad to send a representative to your school to give 
further information to any students, parents or groups who may be interested. 
APPLICATIONS ON REQUEST. 

J. H. Biggar, Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION... 


Macmillan of Canada are proud to offer the following selected titles 
from their extensive list of French readers and grammars 








first and second year readers 


Cartledge Peleton Detective 70 

Ceppi Les Aventures de Maitre Renard .70 

Gilbert Pierre et les Cambrioleurs .30 

Pierre en Danger 40 

Holenkoff Titi et Taki (I and II) each .40 

Lafitte Fétes de France 50 

Antoine Chasseur 50 

La Ferme du Pére Mathieu .50 

Le Cirque Zanzibar .60 

Steinhauer Lectures Choisies 1.00 
Steinhauer and 

Casaubon Conteurs Modernes 1.50 

Young L’Arche de Noé 95 


third ana f urth vear readers 


Collins Le Charmant Pays de France 1.45 

La France Au Travail 1.45 
Dutate Vacances en France 1.30 
Jean-Boulan Captifs Dans la Montagne 75 
La Bréte Mon Oncle et Mon Curé 95 
Maurois Conseils 4 un Jeune Francais .60 
Moinaur Les Deux Sourds .80 


SHOCKET: 
CINQ ANNEES DE FRANCAIS 


A new five-year course based on the direct method of teaching French. 
Book 1 $1.20 Book 2 $1.20 Book 3 $1.30 Book 4 $1.45 
Book 5 In preparation 


Order now from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
70 BOND STREET. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


at 
FRENCH PHONETICS ILLUSTRATED 


An amazing little book which is designed to give prac- 
tice in basic sounds by a series of unique (and often 
amusing) illustrations. Primarily for the first and second 
years, it may also be used for the third and fourth 
years, .70 





GUITARD AND MARANDET 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park Secondary School, Hamilton 
Ontario or Woodlands, Old Waterdown Road, R.R. 3. Burlington, Ont. 





FRENCH 


FLUENT FRENCH COMEDIES, Elston, C. S. Clark, Irwin, $1.80. 

These fifteen playlets are dramatizations of basic situations in every-day 
life. The situation usually resolves itself humorously. 

The playlets are graded in difficulty so that the book can be used at 
all levels. The number of characters in each playlet is large, ensuring the 
participation of as many students as possible. The language is uncomplicated 
and yet idiomatic and colloquial. 

For the teacher who is tired of questions-and-answer style conversation 
this book offers a new and rich source of material. 


LA COMMUNALE by Jean L’Héte; edited with notes and exercises by Robert 
W. Torrens and James B. Sanders. Appleton — Century — Crofts, N.Y., 1959. 

La Communale is a refreshingly gay portrayal of everyday life in a small 
French town about 20 miles south-east of Nancy in the Province of Lorraine. 
This rollicking recital is virtually an autobiography of the young contem- 
porary author and film script writer, Jean L’H6éte. Through the naively 
inquisitive eyes of a nine year-old boy, the son of the village schoolmaster, 
we view the commonplace, but often amusing incidents of family and com- 
munity life. The energetic and ambitious father has purchased a shiny black 
Peugeot 301, which he rarely takes out of the garage because of the petty 
envy of his poorer neighbours. On what he considers a justifiable trip to 
grandfather’s funeral, the thrifty schoolmaster takes a short-cut, which re- 
sults in the Peugeot’s becoming hopelessly mired. A peasant pulls the little 
car out of the mud, but alas! the distracted family arrives too late for 
the funeral service. After this embarrassing adventure, the car is put back 
into the garage to avoid further gossip. A few months later a mechanic 
is called in to investigate a sinister pool on the floor of the garage, beneath 
the motor. He finds the trouble to be merely a loose drain-plug in the oil- 
pan. When he starts the motor to “de-rust” it, he hears a peculiar screeching 
sound which, he soon learns, was caused by a litter of miaouling kittens, 
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frantically scrabbling about between the radiator and the grill. You will 
also enjoy the author’s humorously realistic account of the religious pro- 
cession to invoke fine weather and a good harvest; the feverish preparations 
of the pupils by the schoolmaster’s wife for a beggar’s chorus in the civic 
opera; and finally the hilarious motor trip with uncle Henry from Nancy 
to Bordeaux and the Atlantic, on the pious pretext of a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
In La Communale the author gives us a realistic and sometimes almost 
lyrical description of the homely sights and sounds (and odours) of the 
countryside in which the ingenuous recollections of his: boyhood are woven 
into a somewhat haphazard, but nonetheless pleasingly artistic, literary pat- 
tern. We shall hear more about Jean L’Héte. With its cheerful tone and 
modern idiom, La Communale is an eminently suitable book for intensive 
study in Grade XIII. There is an excellent introduction. The editors have 
also provided copious historical and geographical notes and a splendid 
series of exercises. 


G.A.K. 
LE FRANCAIS POUR LES JEUNES, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Book I —La Vie de Madame Souris ... ls a 18 ‘aa 55¢ 
Book II —La Vie de Madame Lapine .. . ....... . 55c 
Book III—Les Lapins et les Souris : ; ; 60c 


These three readers describe the daily experiences of a family of mice and 
a family of rabbits. The children of these two families go to school where they 
learn French, and new grammar is introduced to the reader in this way. 
Because of the subject matter the books would be unsuitable for high school 
use, yet the language is too difficult for an elementary school student taking 
French. No vocabulary has been provided, although the author has used num- 
erous illustrations to explain the meaning of words. Translation exercises from 
English to French and subjects for free composition are included. 

D. R. H, 


CARNET DE VOYAGE, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., $2.25. 

The purpose of this book is stated by the author in the preface: “I have 
tried to imagine how an American student travelling in France and surrounding 
areas might describe his adventures, building his vocabulary and writing a more 
complex prose each day, as he gains experience and knowledge.” The author 
has achieved his aim quite successfully through his use of an attractive style 
and his introduction of interesting information on French and the French 
language. Each of the twenty-one chapters reviews a different phase of gram- 
mar, but the emphasis is really on reading. 

At the end of each chapter there is an excellent section on word study 
followed by brief grammatical explanations and exercises. An excellent book 
for any modern library. 

D. R. H. 


SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN TEACHING FRENCH by Sister Georgiana. 
SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN TEACHING GERMAN by Rudolph F. Wagner. 
SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN TEACHING SPANISH by Charles F. Kirk. 
LINGUA GAMES by Rudolph F. Wagner. 


As the choice of textbook varies greatly throughout the country and the 
length of time allotted to the study of Modern Languages also differs from 
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school to school, no special text and no strict sequence have been followed in 
these books. All the plans and projects outlined, however, may be applied to 
any book and to any level that provides for the study of fundamentals. Pub- 
lished by J. Weston Walch, Box 1075, Portland, Maine. 

G. A. K. 


A CONCISE SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE by Germaine Mason. Arthur 
Barker (McClelland and Stewart). 344 pages, 1959. Price $3.75. 

This excellent work offers a complete survey of French literature from the 
Middle Ages to the present times. The many aspects of French literature and 
the different tendencies of successive schools are shown in the light of con- 
temporaneous political and artistic development. Every French student and 
teacher should have access to this comprehensive and up-to-date volume. 

G. &. X%. 
GERMAN 
DEUTSCH IN FRAGE UND ANTWORT, Weil, Robert, Longman’s, Green 
& Co., $.90, 1959. 

This is a very attractive book, at a very reasonable price. It is a con- 
versational text comprising questions and answers on varied aspects of 
German life — Feier — und Festtage; Haus und Garten; Mahlzeiten; Krank- 
heiten; Sport; Beruf und Beschaftigung. There are twenty of these sections. 

The answers to the questions contain enlightning information on modern, 
every-day German life and customs. The book is rich in well-reproduced 
photographs which are large enough to allow the reader to enjoy detail. 

DEUTSCH IN FRAGE UND ANTWORT as a whole is too advanced for 
secondary school study, but because of the vocabulary, facts and photographs 
it contains, it is valuable as a source book. 


AUF DEUTSCH, BITTE! Orton, Eric; Clark, Irwin, $1.35. A restricted be- 
ginner’s course for non-academic students. . 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE (1880-1950) by Jethro Bithell. Methuen 
(Ryerson Press). 584 pages. Illustrations. Price $6.00. 

An excellent reference book for the student of modern German literature. 
“The author has made it his task to trace back to their origins the movements 
and phases of this literature as they occur.” Every moderns library should have 
a copy of Jethro Bithell’s Modern German Literature on its shelves. 

G. A. K. 


RUSSIAN 


FIRST COURSE IN RUSSIAN — PART I by Joseph Doherty and Roberta 
Markus. Copp Clark, 1959. Price $3.50. 


This is a beautiful book, a credit to the authors and the publisher. The 
authors feel that “developing oral facility in a language is, by itself, superficial 
unless one has a sound background in grammar. It is the aim of the present 
text,” they continue, “to combine the formal and oral approaches in order to 
give the student a solid background in the elements of Russian grammar as 
well as a useful speaking vocabulary consistent with modern Russian usage.” 
Although this First Course in Russian is aimed directly at our Secondary 
Schools, it would be equally suitable for beginners’ classes at the University. 

G. A. K. 
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MULTILINGUAL 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT — a picture book in two languages 


SEE AND SAY — a picture book in four languages 
Frasconi, Antonio, Longmans, Green, $3.50 each. 


Both these books with their bold and imaginative coloured woodcuts are a 
joy to behold. However, they are of little use to us in our language course. 
They would make lovely gifts for precocious youngsters. 

M. K. 
A FIVE-LANGUAGE GUIDE 

BROCHES ILLUSTRATED 5 LANGUAGE GUIDE (French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, English) for tourists, students, new citizens, armed forces — published 
by Brochés Institute of Languages, 1713 K. Street, Washington, 6, D.C. 

The Brochés Method gives you: a 44-page textbook with 146 illustrations 
and two 10-inch unbreakable records (2 voices) — 15 minutes of recorded 
material for 78 r.p.m. phonographs. Album with two records and book $3.95 
each. 50% discount to readers of the Review. State language desired. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN 


1. Modern Italian Short Stories, edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by Thomas G. Bergin. Boston, D.C. Heath and Company, 1959. Pp. xiv, 225. 
(Toronto, Copp Clark.) 

A revision and enlargment of the first edition of 1938. Recommended for 
the Grade XIII level. 


bo 


Spanish Review Grammar, by Cioffari and Gonzalez. Boston, Heath, 1957. 

Pp. xi, 240. (Toronto, Copp Clark.) 

Through its two parts, each containing fourteen lessons, this text reviews 

“all the basic essentials of vocabulary and grammatical construction” and 

provides “material for a solid foundation in conversation and composition.” 

3. A Concept Approach to Spanish, by Da Silva and Lovett. New York, Harper 

and Brothers, 1959. Pp. ix, 406. 
The “outgrowth of classroom experimentation,” this is “an intermediate 
and advanced grammar that may be used from the second year of college 
Spanish through advanced courses in composition and syntax.” A very 
valuable section is ‘““What’s the Difference Between...”; for example, “5. (to) 
ask: pedir, preguntar, hacer una pregunta, preguntar por.” This text con- 
tains a study of topics, in line with Grade XIII procedure. 

4. Ortega y Gasset : Etapas de una filisofia, by José Ferrater Mora. Barcelona, 
Editorial Seix Barral, 1958. Pp. 147. 

A translation, by the author, of his Ortega y Gasset: An Outline of His 
Philosophy (Yale University Press, 1957). A penetrating study of a leading 
Spanish thinker of the twentieth century. 

5. La otra orilla, by José Lépez Rubio. Edited by Anthony M. Pasquariello 
and John V. Falconieri. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. Pp. ix, 
137. 

“A swiftly paced and extremely amusing play,” of the year 1954, by an 
able contemporary Spanish dramatist, carefully prepared for classroom use. 

6. 36 Spanish Poems, edited by Elias L. Rivers. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1957. Pp. vi, 72. 

A skilfully perepared anthology of some of the best Spanish poets, old and 
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new, for elementary and intermediate levels. The arrangement is primarily 
one of ascending difficulty, not chronology. The purpose is for “oral recit- 
ation and analytical reading” rather than for the study of the history of 
Spanish poetry. J.H.P. 


ENGLISH 


FROM JANE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH CONRAD: essays collected in memory 
of James T. Hillhouse. Edited by Robert C. Rathburn and Martin Steinmann, 
Jr., Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1958. 


The twenty-two essays on the sixteenth-century British novel of which 
this unusual volume consists were intended originally as a gift to Professor 
J. T. Hillhouse on his retirement after more than forty years in the Department 
of English at the University of Minnesota. His sudden death during the pre- 
paration of the work turned it into a memorial to his teaching and scholarship 
edited by two of his colleagues who have also contributed to the volume. The 
one, Robert C. Rathburn, has introduced it with a study of the makers of the 
British novel; the other, Martin Steinmann, Jr., concludes it with an essay on 
the old novel and the new. The two present an effective frame for the broad 
canvas which contains essays on such diverse subjects as “Critical Realism in 
Northanger Abbey,” “Self-help and the Helpless in Bleak House,” “Hardy’s 
Major Fiction,” “Apology for Marlow,” to name only a few. Professors of dis- 
tinction from Cambridge, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Witwatersrand, and other 
universities, have contributed to the memorial volume. The sole woman to be 
represented is Yvonne ffrench (sic) with her luminious and illuminating 
study of Elizabeth Gaskell. 

As the title indicates, British novelists from Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad 
are discussed; the editors in their preface state that each writer “has focused 
his attention on some one novel or aspect of an author’s work and yet, while 
being particular, has endeavoured to give the reader a sense of the author’s 
whole achievement.” Some minor novelists are included, such as Gissing and 
Bulwer-Lytton, but the essays dealing with their works add colour and variety 
to the total mosaic. Though all the essays reveal insight and evidence of re- 
search, David Doiches’ analysis of Scott’s Redgauntlet is exceptionally brilliant. 

Students of the novel will find the introductory chapter especially valuable 
in its analysis and summary of the origin of the British novel, and students 
of the Victorian novel will be able to assess its development as the various 
critics weave their threads into the rich pattern. The concluding essay with its 
references to the characteristics of the modern novel; e.g. the “disappearance” 
of the author, pulls the volume together in a terse and sensible statement: 
“We need not, of course, choose between the old novel and the new. Neither 
has displaced the other; both are with us; and we should rejoice that they 
are.” 

E. B. B. 


PUBLISHERS: Please send all books which deal with the study of English 
to Mr. S. H. Gibson, Editor, “English Exchange’, 185 Douglas Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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TEACH THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
THE LITERARY-PICTORIAL MAP-WAY 


ENO Y! 


Map S9aL_ World Literary-Pictorial 
A PANORAMA OF WORLD LITERATURE 
Edited by Henry J. Firley 
Size 64x44” In pleasing colors 


More than a hundred illustrations representing world authorship, 
literary settings, literary characters, famous book lists, explor- 
ations, and other literary items. 
The selection of authors ranges from the ancient times to the 20th 
century. 
This is the type of map which invites repeated pleasurable explor- 
ations, and lends a sense of reality to the fictional portrayal of 
place and dimension, distance and time. 
Write for Brochure L1IT100 
Map Jl2aL British Isles Literary-Pictorial 
Size 44x64 Scale 14 miles to the inch. 


Shows places of literary interest and illustrations of literary shrines, 
cathedrals, castles, etc. Three inset maps show London and vicinity, 
London proper, and literary regions, Large index at bottom of the map. 


Write for Circular H20 
A NEW MAP on Mediterranean Mythology and Classic Literature is 
now in final stages of production. Write for information on No. S36aL 


For teaching the modern foreign languages we have the largest selec- 
tion of domestic and foreign-text maps in America. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 
Publishers — Importers — Exporters — Map Mounters 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue & Chicago 40, Illinois 
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LIST OF INTENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS 
IN USE IN GRADE X OF ONTARIO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


This list was made up from the answers to the comprehensive questionnaire 


distributed to all secondary schools in the province. 


(a) Intensive Reading List 


Title 


L’Année Francaise 

A la Rescousse 

L’Aventure de Robert 

Les Beaux Jours 

Les Belles Histoires 

Les Bonnard chez eux 

Le Casque Invisible 

Les Chandeliers de l’Evéque 
Collette et ses Fréres 
Comme il vous plaira 
Contes Divertissants 

Contes Dramtiques 

Contes et Légendes 

Contes Nouveaux 

Contes Pour les Commengants 
Dans la Montagne 

Le Dauphin bleu 

Douze contes Faciles 
Elementary French Reader 
Encore les Petits Contes 
Enfants de Paris 

En Vacances a Paris 

Entre Nous 

Fables 

La Famille Sensine 

A First French Reader 
French Reader for Beginners 
French a la Francaise II 
French with a Smile 
Histoires et Jeux 

L’Homme aux Mains Rouges 
Jean Bonnard 

Jean Paul en Vacances 
Lectures Choisies 


Author 


Hedgcock and Hugues 
Pelletau 

Carré 

Collins 

Roe 

Garrett 

Ceppi 

(Hugo) Bond 
Spink & Millis 
Sniderman 

Ceppi 

Hills and Dondo 
Russell 

Simpson 

Nesbitt 

Gilbert 

Adair 

Yandell 

Vrisdagh & Ripman 
Ceppi 

Roe 

Carré 

Klinck 

La Fontaine 
Garrett 
Whitmarsh 
Wooley & Binden 
Bell & Trevelyan 
Nielson 

Barnes 





Garrett 
Elston 
Steinhauer 


Lectures pour les Commencants Beneteau 


Les Laval Chez Eux 

Les Laval en Vacances 

Les Laval s’amusent 

Lisons Donc 

Livre de Lecture 

Les Mésaventures de la 
Famille Pinson 

Le Pavillon de la Fontaine 

Petits Contes 

Pierre au Village 

Pierre en Danger 

Pierre et les Cambrioleurs 

Pot-au- Feu 

Recueil de Morceaux Choisis 

Répondez s’il vous plait 

Rions Ensemble 
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Larive 
Larive 
Larive 
De Sauzé 
St. John 


Mairet 

Arair 

Ceppi 

Smith 

Gilbert 

Gilbert 

Ewing 

Lamoureux 

Timms 

Humphreys & 
Sanouillet 


Number 
Publisher of 
or Agent Schools 


Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Macmillan 
Longman’s Green 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Copp Clark 
Ginn & Co. 
Nelson 
Clarke, Irwin 
Copp Clark 
Book Society 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Macmillan 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Dent 

Clarke, Irwin 
Longman’s Green 
Clarke, Irwin 
Ryerson 


Clarke, Irwin 


Copp Clark 
Macmillan 
Nelson 

Ginn & Co. 
Musson 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Macmillan 
Copp Clark 
Nelson 
Nelson 
Nelson 
Clarke, Irwin 
Macmillan 


t 


Nelson 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Clarke, Irwin 
Copp Clark 
Clarke, Irwin 
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Title 


Sept d’un Coup 

Ted Bopp 

Le Trésor bien gardé 
Voici Marise 


(b) Extensive Reading List 


A Bon Chat Bon Rat 
Les Albums Rose 


L’Année Francaise 
Les Astronautes 
Aucassin et Nicolette 
Les Aventures de M. Renait 
L’Aventure de Robert 
Une Aventure en Mer 
Les Belles Histoires 
Les Bonnard chez eux 
Le Casque Invisible 
Le Chateau des Dunes 
Chez les Bonvoisin 
Chez nous 
Les Compagnons de 
l’Arc-en-Ciel 
La Composition Francaise 
Contes 
Contes Brefs 
Contes Divertissants 
Contes Dramatiques 
Contes Imaginaires 
Les Dimanches de la 
Famille Pinson 
Dolphin Series 
L’Oncle Jacques 
Le Dauphin Bleu 
Dans la Montagne 
En Route pour le Midi 
Douze Contes Faciles 
Encore des Petits Contes 
Enfants de Paris 
Entre nous 
En Vacances a Paris 
La Famille Sensine 
Fétes de France 
A First French Reader 
First Year French Reader 
French a la Francaise 
French Classroom Comedies 
The French Reader 
Hank le Trappeur 
Histoires Drdéles 
Histoires Gaies 
Jacques Lenormand 
Jean Bonnard 
Jean Paul chez lui 
Jean Paul en Vacances 
Jeunesse 
Lectures Choisies 
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Author 


Bond 
Ceppi 
Hablet 
Smith 


Wilson 
Walt Disney 


Hedgecock & Hugues 
Ledésert 
Bond 
Ceppi 
Carré 
Ferriére 
Roe 
Garrett 
Ceppi 
Jack 
Carré 


De Mouline 
Proulx 
Calvert 

Ceppi 

Ceppi 

Hills & Dondo 
Ceppi 


Mairet 


H. N. Adair 
Yandell 
Ceppi 

Roe 

Klinck 
Carré 
Garrett 
Lafitte 
Whitmarsh 
Ceppi 

Bell 

Elston 
Ferguson 
Boutinon 
Potts 

Potts 
Spink 
Garrett 
Elston 
Elston 
Titterton 
Steinhauer 
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Publisher of 
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Copp (Clark 2 


Clarke, Irwin 


Clarke, Irwin 1 


Macmillan 1 
Librairie Dussault 
(Ottawa) 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Copp Clark 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Nelson 
Longman’'s Green 
Clarke, Irwin 
Clarke, Irwin 
Ryerson 
Clarke, 
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Clarke, Irwin 
Macmillan 
Clarke, Irwin 
Ryerson 
Oxford 
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Number 


Publisher of 
Title Author or Agent Schools 
Lectures pour la Jeunesse Whitmarsh Longman’s Green 2 
Les Laval chez eux Larive Nelson 5 
Les Laval dans les Alpes Larive Nelson 4 
Les Laval dans de Désert Larive Nelson 1 
Les Laval s’amusent Larive Nelson 6 
Lisons Donec De Sauzé Clarke, Irwin 1 
Madeleine Le Gros et 
ses Cousins Garrett Clarke, Irwin 1 
La Maisons dans la Montagne Jack Ryerson 1 
Les Mésaventures de la 
Famille Pinson Mairet Nelson 3 
Mes Premiers Pas en Francais Chapuzet et Daniels Clarke, Irwin 1 
Nouveaux Contes Emerson l 
Parlez-vous Francais? Huebener & NeuschatzLongman’s Green 
Le Petit Bonhomme Jack Ryerson 1 
Les Petits Livres d’Or Editions Cocorico Librairie Dussault 
(Ottawa) 1 
Pierre au Village Smith Clarke, Irwin 
Pierre en Danger Gilbert Macmillan 6 
Pierre et les Cambrioleurs Gilbert Macmillan 8 
Les Pinson en Vacances Mairet Nelson 3 
Pot-au-Feu Ewing Clarke, Irwin 1 
Rémi et Ses Amis Malot Macmillan 2 
Revue des Jeunes House of Grant 2 
Le Saut du Gouffre (Maxime) Corbett Longman’s Green 1 
Le Secret de la Belle Héléne Adair & Degréve Pitman 1 
Sélection du Reader’s Digest 1 
Sept d’un Coup Dumas Copp Clark 6 
Slim Kerrigan Oxford 12 
Les Souvenirs de Poilu Peloton Cartledge Macmillan 1 
Ted Bopp Ceppi Clarke, Irwin 37 
Toujours des Petits Contes Ceppi Clarke, Irwin 1 
Le Tour du Monde Verne Macmillan 1 
Trente Petits Dialogues Ceppi Clarke, Irwin 2 
Trente-Deux Petits Contes Ceppi Clarke, Irwin 1 
Les Vacances d’Alain Bostsarron Clarke, Irwin 1 
La Vie Catholique 1 


“TIME FOR FRENCH” 


Starting October 3rd at 10.30 p.m., there will be a new series of quarter- 
hour French-language programs for English listeners who have, or would like 
to have, some knowledge of spoken French, and want an opportunity to hear 
it. The series is a successor to last season’s Stories in French, and the host 
once again is Gérard Arthur of Montreal; his wife Sheila will be heard with 
once again is Gérard Arthur of Montreal; his wife Sheila will be heard with 
him on each program in an informal bilingual conversation. Time for French 
is followed immediately (from 1.45-2.00 p.m.) by Chansonnettes, a program 
of recorded French songs with Jacques des Baillets of Montreal as the host. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 
THE WINDSOR CONFERENCE 


The 1959 O.M.L.T.A. Fall Conference will be held at Assumption Univer- 
sity, Windsor, on Saturday, October 17, at 9 a.m., with a luncheon in the Dining 
Hall at 12.00 noon. The principal speaker will be Dr. Lloyd of Wayne State 
University, Detroit. His address on “A Modern Approach to Languages”, which 
will begin at nine o’clock, will be followed by A Panel Discussion of the prob- 
lems raised. The panel will consist of Inspector Steinhauer (moderator), Dr. 
Lloyd and Mrs. Dostal of Wayne State, Mr. Fred Bull of Stamford C.I., Mrs. 
Vaughan of Windsor and Dr. R. W. Jeanes of Victoria University, U. of T. 
On the Friday evening preceding the conference, there will be a meeting of 
the Southern Ontario Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese under the chairmanship of Prof. McKegney of the 
University of Waterloo. If you wish to attend the luncheon, please contact 
Prof. Pazik of Assumption University, who is in charge of all conference 
arrangements. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


The new periodical, Canadian Literature, a Quarterly of Criticism and 
Review, published by the University of British Columbia under the editorship 
of George Woodcock, will be the first magazine in Canada devoted exclusively 
to writers and writing in this country. Its first task will be to keep its readers 
informed of what is happening from year to year and from season to season 
in the Canadian literary world. The major proportion of every number of 
Canadian Literature will consist of critical essays on writers and writing. 
Periodical assessments of French Canadian writers and writing will also be a 
regular feature. 


MONATSPOST 


The first issue of the Monatspost for 1959-60 will mark the beginning of 
the twenty-second year of publication of this unique periodical for students of 
German, formerly known as the Jugendpost. Thousands continue to read the 
Monatspost in order to build up and maintain for themselves a background of 
acquaintance with the German people and the German language. Every teacher 
of German would do well to subscribe to this interesting and informative mag- 
azine which is published by the Rochester Daily Abendpost, 237-9 Andrews 
Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


“LIVE AND LEARN” 


Live and Learn is a project in educational television jointly arranged by the 
University of Toronto, which makes available a highly-qualified teaching staff, 
and the CBC, which contributes production personnel and facilities. The French 
series follows last year’s successful programs on physics and chemistry; fur- 
ther series are being planned on other subjects of general interest. 
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Bearers of a proud name.... 


Cassell’s Famous Dictionaries 


CASSELL’S COMPACT FRENCH DICTIONARY* 


Revised by Alfred de Curzon 
@ French-English 


@ English-French 
@ Authoritative, up-to-date 
@ French and English measures and weights 


Over 550 pages $2.00 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY* 
Edited by E. A. Baker, M.A. 
@ French-English, English-French 


A comprehensive dictionary of 1312 pages $5.50 


CASSELL’S COMPACT GERMAN DICTIONARY 
by J. Heron Lepper, M.A. 
@ German-English, English-German 
540 pages $2.00 
*Prescribed for Grades 9-10, 11-12 in French Catholic Schools in Quebec 


And for the School Library.... 


FRANCE IN COLOUR by Kurt Peter Karfeld 
A magnificent volume with 16 pages of text and 44 large full- 
colour plates which present all aspects of French life and scenery 
.00 
SPAIN IN COLOUR by Kurt Peter Karfeld ” 
A companion volume to France in Colour with 16 pages of text 
and 44 full-colour plates $8.00 


GERMANY: The Countryside, Cities, Villages and People. 
With an Introduction by Rudolf Hagelstanger 
228 full-page photographs and 16 colour plates present pre-war 
Germany $8.00 


British Book Service (Canada) Limited 
1068 Broadview Avenue, Toronto 6 











OUR SERVICE BUREAU 
For several years the Service Bureau of the 

“Review” operated by our energetic Business 

Manager, Mr. P. K. Hambly, has supplied Prac- 

tical Review Material to busy teachers and 

their hardworking students. More than 50% 

of the schools of the province have already 

taken advantage of its services. The following 
carefully prepared exercises will help your 
desperate pupils over the hump. 

@ TOPICAL FRENCH REVIEW EXERCISES 
(with translation) by G. A. Klinck. 

@ A REVIEW OF THE FRENCH SUBJUNC- 
TIVE (with translation) by David Stein- 
hauer. 

® TOPICAL VOCABULARIES AND REVIEW 
SENTENCES (with translation) based on 
“French Short Storles” by Morgan Kenney. 

@® SUMMARIES OF “FRENCH SHORT STOR- 
IES” by C. G. Watson. 

@ QUESTIONS ON “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” by Janet Smith. 

@ ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” by Janet 
Smith. 

@ TOPICAL VOCABULARIES AND REVIEW SENTENCES (with transla- 
tion) based on “Pole Poppenspaeler” by David Elder. 

@® SPANISH REVIEW MATERIAL — if there is sufficient demand for it, 
review material can also be provided for Spanish classes. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS AGAIN 


The Canadian Modern Language Review, established in 1944, is the only 
Canadian professional magazine especially produced for teachers of Modern 
Languages. While keeping its readers informed about the latest developments 
in Literature and the Arts the “REVIEW” specializes in Modern Language 
Methodology, placing particular emphasis on the more practical aspects of in- 
struction and providing an abundance of useful material for the busy teacher. 
Here is a preview of the Fall number which will reach our subscribers through- 
out Canada and the United States early in October. 





Mr. P. K. Hambly 
Business Manager 


THE CANADIAN MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, 
34 Butternut Street, Toronto 6, Canada. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to the “REVIEW” for one year, 
beginning with the Fall issue, for which I enclose Three Dollars. This will 
entitle me to receive the Winter, Easter and Summer issues of 1960. Mail 
the “REVIEW” to 

ME Sara ikars se wracints 2 he SS WR od Sg oe aE a a he waa 


Er re ion G1 ew ee CASS Siew AES RRR ESTOS ae 


NOTE: If remittance is made by cheque, 15c must be added to cover the bank’s 
charges if the cheque is drawn on a bank outside Metropolitan Toronto. 
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LES NOUVELLES 
FRANCAISES 
DE TORONTO 


sont l’Instrument Idéal 
du professeur de francais. 


Chaque mois: 

© Toute la vie francaise a Tor- 
onto et dans l'Ontario 

@ Echos de France, du Canada 
francais, de Suisse, de Bel- 
gique. 

@ Les lettres, les arts, le ciné- 
ma, la cuisine... 


Le francais est une langue 
VIVANTE. Ne la tuez pas! 


37 ROXBORCUGH ST. WEST 
WA. 4-1210 


Abonnements: 1 an, $2.00. 








“The outstanding general 
journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States”. 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month 
stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedago- 
gical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. Published by the 
National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. 

Eight issues a year, monthly 
except June, July, August and 
September. Current subscription, 
$4.00 a year. Foreign countries, 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business 
Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A CONVERSATIONAL 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 


Edward T. Heise — René F. Muller 


$4.90 
* 


to be published 


SELECTIONS from 
SAINT-EXUPERY 
e 


DODD, MEAD 


AND COMPANY (CANADA) 


LIMITED 
25 Hollinger Road 
Toronto 16, Ont. 





November 


WAR MEMOIRS 


Général DeGaulle 


Unity 1942-1944 


$6.00 


Documents Unity 1942-1944 


$8.50 


A CONCISE SURVEY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


G. Mason 
$3.75 


McCLELLAND & STEWART. 
LIMITED 
25 Hollinger Road 





Toronto 16, Ont. 








Whichever is your favorite winter spert, you can enjoy it at its best in 
La Province de Québec. Ski — skate — tobaggan — snowshoe — or just loaf — 
in the brilliant winter sunshine — or again relax in warm comfort before a 
roaring log fire. And especially during the Carnival Season 
you will be thrilled by the ski competitions, the fire works, the 
beautiful ice 
palaces and ice 
sculptures, the 
folk dances, the 
dog-sled races, 
the hockey and 
skating, the 
ski-joring. And 
you are truly 
welcomed with 
French - Cana- 
dian hospital- 
ity in comfort- 
able modern 
inns and hotels. 































For booklet and information write: 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada ; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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